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RURY LANE THEATRE ROYAL. 
Managing Director, ARTHUR COLLINS. Every 
Evening at 8 sharp (no overture), Wednesdays and 
Saturdays, at 2sharp, Mr. Arthur Collins presents KLAW 
and ERLANGER’S stupendous production of BEN 
HU R_ with powerful cast. Box Office OPEN ALL Day. 


RINCE OF WALES’S.—Lessee and Manager 


Mr. Frank Curzon. 
EVERY EVENING, at 9 o'clock. 
Mr. CHARLES HAWTREY and his Company in a new 
A Farce by GEorGE ArLIss, entitled, 
THERE AND BACK. 
Preceded at 8.15 by “ MISS BRAMSHOTT'S ENGAGE- 
MENT.” 
MATINEE EVERY SATURDAY, at 3. 


RITERION THEATRE. Lessee, Mr. Charles 
Wyndham. Mr, FRANK CURZON'S Season. 
Every Evening, at 9, Miss ANNIE HUGHES in 
A COUNTRY: MOUSE, 


Preceded at 8.15 by ‘A BIT OF OLD CHELSEA,’ 
MATINEE EVERY SATURDAY, at 3. 


Mr. GEORGE ALEXANDER, 
LAST WEEKS. 


T. JAMES’S. 
LAST WEEKS. 


EVERY EVENING, at 8.30. 
PAOLO AND FRANCESCA, 


By STEPHEN PHILLIPS. 
LAST MATINEE TO-DAY (WEDNESDAY), at 2.15, 
Box Office, ro to 10. ST. JAMES'S, 


ONDON HIPPODROME, 
CRANBOURN STREET, LEICESTER 
SQUARE, W.C, 
Managing Director, Mr. H. E. MOSS. 
THE BANDITS. THE BANDITS. 
TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 7.45 p.m. 
AN ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED BRILLIANCE 


PARIS IN LONDON. 

EARL'S COURT, LONDON, S.W. 
Admission Daily, 1s. Open from 12 noon to 11.30 p.m. 
An unequalled representation of the most attractive 
features of 
THE GREAT PARIS EXPOSITION OF 1900. 

Modern French Fine Art Collection french Products 
and Manufactures. Reproduction of the CHAMPS I.LY- 
SEES, THE SEINE, TUILERIES and LOUVRE. 

THE PALAIS DU COSTUME, 
A splendid pageant of Costumes from 4,400 B.c. to 
1902 A.D. 
THE CHARMING NEW PARISIAN THEATRE OF 
THE JARDIN DE PARIS. 

PALAIS DES ILLUSIONS, VOYAGE ON THE 
RIVER STYX, TOPSY-TURVY HOUSE, PARIS 
MORGUE, TERRORS OF THE BASTILLE. 

FRENCH AND ENGLISH MILITARY BANDS. 

IMRE KIRALFY, Director-General. 


TOUR. IRELAND. 


VISIT THIS PICTURESQUE 
COUNTRY. 


Official guide replete with all information, 
beautifully illustrated, free on application. 
Every assistance afforded enquirers; Railway 
Tickets by all routes and Hotel Coupons 
issued; arrangements made to secure the 
comfort of Passengers. 


Address— 
GEO. K. TURNHAM (Agent), 
Irish Railways Tourist Office, 
2, Charing Cross, London, S.W. 


WHILE SEAR? EO rs es 


WINDSOR. 
Rebuilt 1899, and now possesses every modern comfort. 
Facing the chief entrance to the Castle. An admirable 
centre for visiting some of the most beautiful scenery in 
England, and a neighbourhood rich in historic associa- 
tions. A spacious Restaurant adjoins the G.W.R. Station. 
Well-appointed Carriages to Ascot, Virginia Water, etc., 
at ordinary rates, Tariffmoderate. Excellent Cuisine. 
Telephone. No. 6 Windsor. 


PARKNASILLA 


And other Hotels in ey hens owned and managed 
y the 

GREAT SOUTHERN AND WESTERN RAILWAY 
(IRELAND), 

are attractively situated, modern, and well appointed 
in all respects, 

BOATING. SEA BATHING. FISHING. 

For full particulars, route, &c., write HoreLs MANAGER, 

SouTHERN HoreL, KENMARE. 


TRAINS DE LUXE. 


CARLSBAD EXPRESS from LONDON, 10 a.m. Daily. 
ENGADINE EXPRESS from LONDON, 11 a.m. Daily, 
OSTEND-SWISS EXPRESS from LONDON, 
to a.m. Daily. 


Tickets to be obtained in advance from 
INTERNATIONAL SLEEPING CAR COMPANY, 
20, Cockspur Street, S.W. 

Full particulars post free. 


VOLS. I.—VIII. of 
APAES PARSE Rie: 
NOW READY. 


Handsomely bound in Cloth gilt, Vol. I. (23 Numbers), 
18/6 ; 
Vols, II1,—VIII. (each 13 Numbers) 12/6 each. 
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Whate’er men do, or say, or think, or dream, 
Our motley paper seizes for its theme.—Stéeele. 

Our First Anniversary.—To-day THE TATLER celebrates its 
birthday. 
hope that it has the vigour that comes of a long line of ancestors, 
one of the latest of which—THE TATLER of 1840—was edited by 


It is a year old, but although young in years it would fain 


THE SENTRY ON GUARD AT NORFOLK HOUSE 
Where the Papal Legate is being entertained 


Leigh Hunt. But the oldest, the best, and the brightest must ever 
be associated with the name of Richard Steele. A contributor to 
that earlier TATLER said of a certain lady that to know her was a 
liberal education. May this always be said of THE TATLER of 
to-day. That the paper is growing in circulation week by week, that 
it is the most popular illustrated newspaper with a very large class, 
is obvious to the most casual observerg To stand in front of a book- 
stall at any great London enti and watch the 

fast-diminishing piles of THE TATLER is a sight to 
cheer the heart of a well-wisher. THE TATLER has 
not only come to stay ; it has already taken its place as 
London’s most influential society and dramatic journal. 


“Coronating” in Advance.—Worcester may take 
rank as the first place in the United Kingdom to cele- 
brate in advance the coronation of King Edward VII., 
as the mayoress of that city, Mrs. Walter Holland, 
performed two months ago the ceremony of planting 
a coronation oak on the people’s recreation ground, 
Pitchcroft. The great event of the year was anti- 
cipated for horticultural reasons, it being feared that 
if the tree were planted in June it might die. 


The King as a Business Man.—King Edward’s 
active business habits are in direct contrast to those 
of some of his predecessors. It is said that when 
complaint was made to George II. of too much deferred 
payments he told the Duke of Newcastle, his Prime 
Minister, that he would inspect and regulate the 


Gossip of fhe 1007. 


accounts himself, and ordered the necessary papers to be forwarded 
to St. James’s. Next morning he found outside his window two 
waggon-loads of documents, each tied with red tape. He at once 
sent for the duke, who said, “‘ They are the papers for examination ; 
twelve more waggon-loads for your Majésty’s inspection will be sent 
round during the day.” “For my inspection,” exclaimed King 
George, “for my inspection! Let who will inspect them; I would 
as soon walk barefooted to Jerusalem.” 


The King and the Press.—I hear the King was particularly 
anxious that every information should be given to the press as to the 
progress of his illness. As a matter of fact all his life he has been 
very gracious to the representatives of the fourth estate, and has 
more than once gone out of his way to assist a journalist in his duties. 
Not long ago an American paper printed in huge capitals a really 
genuine communication from his Majesty, sent through Sir Francis 
Knollys at a time when he was overwhelmed with work in connection 
with his public duties. At a Fourth of July dinner at the Hotel Cecil, 
it will be remembered, one of the speakers asserted that the famous 
Liberty Bell of Philadelphia had been rescued from the dust heap 
through a remonstrance of King Edward when he visited America as 
Prince of Wales. An enterprising correspondent of a Philadelphia 
paper wrote to Sir Francis to ask if this was true, and it was the 
King’s reply through Sir Francis that he had no recollection of the 
occurrence, which was published as a royal contribution, 


The Kindliness of the King.—Hundreds of stories are told of 
the kindliness of King Edward. Not long ago, for example, when 
one of the maid servants at Marlborough House had to be taken to 
hospital on an ambulance to undergo an operation, the King visited 
her and cheered her up with words of encouragement, telling 
her that she would be certain to pull through. At Queen Alexandra’s 
reception of the Jubilee nurses, too, when Lord Dufferin and one or 
two others were standing in the sun with their hats off, it was 
noticed how thoughtfully his Majesty put on his own hat and signed 
to them to put on theirs. But in spite of this general kindliness he 
was never able to tolerate long sermons or prosy preachers, as a 
certain verbose Church dignitary has good reason to know. The latter 
once :preached at Sandringham and made the most of his oppor- 
tunity. Shortly after he met the Prince and confided to him that he 
feared he had not been quite at home in the pulpit. “Ah yes,” said 
the Prince, “I was so sorry you were not there.” 


Mafficking Loyalty.x—We pride ourselves on being a self- 
restrained nation, but the scenes in the Strand on Tuesday night 
when it was known that the King was lying dangerously ill at 
Buckingham Palace were certainly not of a kind to impress a 
stranger with either our loyalty or our self-restraint. | Drags and 
brakes were making the tour of the procession route filled with 
sightseers, whose grief at the illness of their Sovereign could 
apparently find no more appropriate expression than quaffing beer 
from jars and cans and making the evening hideous with trumpets 
and mouth organs. 
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THE CROWD OUTSIDE BUCKINGHAM PALACE ON SUNDAY MORNING WAITING 
FOR NEWS ABOUT THE KING 


THE CAREER 


The Coronation Honours.—Great dis- 
appointment is felt in the provinces at the 
absence in the honours list of all mention of 
the provincial mayors, and more especially 
of the lord mayors who were so sure of 
receiving at least a knighthood. One of the Yorkshire corporations 
was so keen about it that a deputation is said to have been 
sent up privately to London to do the necessary log-rolling in 
the interest of the chief magistrate. The deputation, however, 
returned empty-handed, and the parties concerned are now the butt 
of the local wits. It is rather curious, but none the less a fact, that 
in this matter the ladies were not nearly so keen as their lords. One 
portly and good-natured lady mayoress when her frierds 
rally her on the subject simply shrugs her shoulders, 
spreads out her hands, and says, ‘‘ Well, my dear, ’tain’t 
my wish, ’tis all towd mon; I didn’t want to go lady- 
mayorin’ it, I kin tell ye.” And the wonder of it is that 
this is perfectly true. 


A Scheme that Miscarrizd.—The result reminds me 
of what happened at a certain provincial town which was | 
visited by the King when he was Prince of Wales. Every- 
body, of course, wanted to be knighted, and accordingly 
the people with claims, real 
or imaginary, fixed up a 
programme which _ practi- 
cally shared the Prince 
between them so as to give 
each an equal chance. Then they waited on a noble 
lord who was supposed to have much_ influence 
in royal circles and asked him to make the necessary 
arrangements with the Prince. His lordship listened 
with a smile and a twinkle in his eye, and then he 
replied in his cheeriest voice, “Well, gentlemen, it’s 


a very nice programme, an excellent programme— aes 
c. S. TITUS 


The American sculler who is 
competing for the Diamonds 
at Henley 


but you know, between you and me, the Prince of 
Wales is not a fool!” And that noble lord knew 
his Prince. Few men in England had greater 
knowledge of the world than King Edward in his 
princely days. 

His Majesty's Memory. — With an excellent constitution his 
Majesty inherited a marvellous memory for faces and names and 
titles and all the minutiz of the “ correct science” of heraldry. The 
late Queen Victoria was similarly gifted, and more than once officials 
in the great offices at Whitehall have had to thank both her and 
King Edward for the correction of little errors in documents of state 
or matters of ceremony which might have given offence to very 
important personages. On questions of etiquette, too, the King was 
quite an authority before his accession, and has at times been some- 
what exacting after he came to the throne. For example, the 
morning after Queen Victoria’s death, when the admiral at Ports- 
mouth received him with the Royal Standard at half-mast instead 
of mast high as it should have been in the presence of the Sovereign, 
he quickly discovered the error and drew the admiral’s attention to 
it; and there is a story of a very important personage who was two 
minutes late for his audience and who was sent to the right-about 
with a frigid reminder of the virtues of punctuality. 


4 An American Sculler.—C. S. Titus, the young 

American who has come over to compete at 
Henley for the Diamonds, has, like most of his 
athletic fellow countrymen, reduced the art of train: 
ing to an exact science in a way that makes the 
young blue from Oxford or Cambridge wonder 
whether after all life is worth living. Titus has 
brought over with him, itis said, his own supply 
of drinking water so that his chance of success shall 
not be diminished by any possible ill effects he 
might suffer from too sudden a change from Yankee 
to British drinking water. 

The Importance of being Earnest.—Sir Ernest 
Cassel won his prefix of “ Right Hon,” by his large 
gifts to charity, especially his magnificent gift for 
medical investigations. He was confidently named 
by the prophets for a peerage, but the political 
influences were adverse to so large a reward. Sir 
Ernest is a self-made man, made by acuteness from 
a clerk into a financier. He had a good deal to 
do with the late Baron de Hirsch, also with the 
Egyptian debt, and both connections proved _profit- 
able. He entertains magnificently and has been 
privileged to entertain the King. 


GOSSIP OF THE HOUR. 
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The King’s Right Hand.—Sir Francis 
Knollys has two titles from which to choose 
his own. He can call himself Lord Banbury 
or Lord Wallingford—probably he will adopt 
the latter. The Countess of Banbury in the 
time of Charles I. had a son who, though born during coverture, 
was generally known not to be the son of her husband. The 
Committee of Privileges of the House of Lords declared him 
to be legitimate but did not advise the King to send him a 
summons to their House. This went on to the present century, 
his descendants being known as Earls of Banbury but not sitting 
in the House of Lords. Then the titular Earl of Banbury (Sir 
Francis Knollys’ grandfather), whose son (Sir Francis’s father) 
was styled Viscount Wallingford, brought the case definitely 
before the House of Lords and it was decided against him, 


Queen’s Chamberlain.—The conferring of a viscounty ‘on 
Lord Colville of Culvoss, the Queen’s Lord Chamberlain, is the 
reward for faithful 
service extending 
over all but thirty 
years and_ involvy- 
ing a constant 
routine of hard work. In this case, moreover, the 
promoticn is very agreeable to the Ministry, for Lord 
Colville has given years of work to his party, first 
as a representative peer of Scotland and later as an 
English peer. Once he had command of the Ascot 
patronage as Master of the Buckhounds. His signa- 
ture figures largely alongside of the violet seal of his 
office on the royal warrants in the windows in Bond 
Street and Piccadilly. He is brother to Sir James 
Colville, Master of the Ceremonies. Z 

The Premier’s Right Hand.—The world knows 
little of many of its most active workers. The 
new knight, Sir Schomberg McDonnell, is Lord 
Salisbury’s right-hand man, his Sir Francis Knollys. 
He makes all the Premier’s arrangements, sees that the 
details are carried out, reads the letters and less impor- 
tant despatches, deciphers and ciphers where necessary, dictates the 
more important news for the press, and interviews the whips. The 
catalogue might go on for ever. Once he helped to make a Cabinet 
when he rode up from Hatfield on a bicycle with a message from 
Lord Salisbury to Mr. Balfour in 1895. 


New Riverside Club.—A scheme is on foot for starting a river- 
side club on the Thames bank somewhere between Staines and 
Datchet. It is calculated that this would tap a wide district, and that 
as it could be kept open as a gentleman’s club and house of call all 
the year round it ought to be a financial success. The Windsor 
social club is quite inadequate. Staines and Egham do not possess 
one at all. All this district from Slough and Eton to Staines on one 
side and from Egham to Windsor on the other is being built over. 
Moreover, it is only reasonable to suppose that many at Laleham, 
Chertsey, Hampton, and Weybridge would join in order to make the 
club the object of their excursions instead of the inns. 


WESTMINSTER BRIDGE IN ITS CORONATION GARMENTS 
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THE NEW PLAYER KNIGHT 


The knighthood conferred on Mr. Charles Wyndham is the third honour that has fallen to the stage. A knighthood was 

conferred on Henry Irving in 1895 and one on Squire Bancrott in 1897. Sir Charles was born at Liverpool 

on March 23, 1840, went to school in Germany and France, and then studied medicine at King’s College (for his 

father was a doctor). He made his first appearance on the stage in America in 1861 and his London début on February 10, 

1862, when he appeared at the Royalty as the hero of the farce entitled ‘“ Carnation of Carnation Cottage.” On Decem- 

ber 27, 1875, he opened the Criterion Theatre and had a most successful career there as a manager, remaining until 
October, 1899, when he opened his new theatre in Charing Cross Road 


GES OT Agee ke 


The King’s Weed.—A great smoker him- 
self, King Edward provided lavishly for the 
guests bidden to the coronation banquet 
which, like the rest of the celebrations, has 
now been abandoned. Several thousand 
cigars, of three sizes, were ordered from the leading firm of 
manufacturers at Havana, and while it was understood that these 
were to be of the very finest quality there was no stipulation as to 
price. When particularly pleased with one of his favourite brands the 
King used to send an occasional box or two to the Czar or the Kaiser, 
and frequently the royal messenger who flits periodically from London 
to Berlin or St. Petersburg could truthfully declare that the contents 


Bert Hole 
‘PEACE ” 


This remarkable photograph was taken at Watchet on the day peace 

was proclaimed. The ducklings after being hatched were put into 

the basket, when the cat of her own accord jumped in and nestled 
with them 


of his official despatch box related to a burning question. After the 
King’s accession he smoked more than ever, and some days got 
through as many as a dozen or fourteen cigars. The result was a 
sore throat—the usual smoker's throat —and a very unwelcome order 
from his physicians to give up cigars for a time. 


The King as a Reader.—King Edward was never a bookworm, 
but he has always been fond of history, and had quite a fine 
collection of volumes at Sandringham dealing with the Crimean 
expedition and the campaigns of Nelson and Wellington, with all 
of which he is fully conversant. Books on farming, sport, and the 
other pursuits which are of interest to a country gentleman also 
appealed to him before the cares of state wholly 
monopolised his time. When he was Prince of 
Wales he was a considerable novel reader, and the 
best romances in continental literature were to be 
found in his private library as well as the works of 
the most up-to-date English novelists. Mrs. Henry 
Wood was perhaps his favourite fictionist at one 
time, but he usually preferred humour to sentiment, 
a preference which has found practical expression in’ 
the knighthood conferred upon Mr. F. C. Burnand. 

The New Field-Marshals.—As I ventured to 
prophesy some time ago, one of the two vacancies 
in the list of field-marshals has been filled by the: 
appointment of the Duke of Connaught. That 
promotion will be popular amongst all branches 
of the service, and it will probably be a preliminary 
to higher office for the duke when a change is made 
in the commander-in-chief. That change is not 
likely to come about for some time, for there is 
no reason to believe that Lord Roberts will leave 
his post until his period of office has expired. His 
resignation from any cause whatever at present 
would be to the great disadvantage of that army 
for which he has done and is doing so much. 
The appointment of the Prince of Wales as a 
general supernumerary will make a closer bond 
between his Royal Highness and the army, in 
which he is very keenly interested. 
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The Naval Heaours.—There can be little 
cause of complaint so far as naval officers 
are concerned in the honours which have 
been conferred. The very oldest and the 
very newest are in evidence, veterans like 
Admiral or the Fleet Sir H. Keppel and Admiral Sir Erasmus 
Ommanney appearing in the lists with men of the new school 
like Vice-Admirals Wilson, V.C., and Sir G. H. U. Noel. Sir 
Henry Keppel, in spite of his advanced years, is in astonishingly 
good health, and Admiral Ommanney, who fought as a midshipman 
at Navarino in 1827; is also in excellent health. The honour of the 
K.C.B. conferred on Sir Erasmus is the more noteworthy because of 
a peculiar slight experienced by him some years ago in connection 
with the bestowal of a distinction. 


Changing Japan.—A Japanese gentleman who is officially over 
here says that his country is changing so rapidly that in a very short 
time anyone who wishes to see the old Japan—the land of flowers, 
lanterns, song, and coloured draperies—will have to go up country to 
doso. The old national costume of the days of the daimios is 
becoming rarer and rarer in the towns. Soon it will be the mark of 
the countryman or the antiquarian. Japanese ladies now study 
European fashions and order their dresses from Paris. As Euro- 
peanisation progresses the geishas will become grisettes, daimios will 
be developed into dudes, and visiting cards will diminish from 2 ft. 
long to the London size. No lover of the picturesque could welcome 
this. 


Floating Tea-house.—The 7hree Little Maids might have had 
an even more picturesque background to their tea-house vagaries 
if the composer had waited a little or possessed the gift of second- 
sight. The latest variety of the “bungalow,” “ pagoda,” and the 
other tea-houses managed by ladies and attended by ladies is the 
tea houseboat. This is an ordinary houseboat, painted, decorated, 
and furnished in a pretty but inexpensive manner, where boating 
parties can be provided with tea and are waited on by ladies just as 
if they were in Bond Street. The prices tend to keep off trippers. 
The houseboat is moored in a likely reach, and there youare. A 
word at parting. Tea-house manners—z.., the want of manners 
among the attendants-—are proverbial in London, It is to be hoped 
they will improve on the river. 


Many Happy Returns to.—/uly 2: Lord Mayo, 1851; Lord 
Downshire, 1871; Lord Norbury, 1862; Lord Lovelace, 1839. 
July 3: Lady Gwendolen Cecil; Lord Cholmondeley, 1858 ; Sir 
Humphrey de Trafford, 1862, July 4: Prince Christian of 
Cumberland, 1885 ; Lady Sarah Wilson ; Lord Tollemache, 1832 , 
Mr. Marcus Stone, R.A., 1840. July Caplain Hedworth 
Lambton, 1856 ; Lord Kenyon, 1864. July 6: Princess Victoria, 
1868; General Sir George White, 1835; Lord Herbert Vane- 
Tempest, 1862. July7: Prince Eitel Frederick of Prussia, 1883 ; 
Lady Southesk; Sir Edward Hamilton, 1847, July 8: Mr. 
Joseph Chamberlain, 1836; Lord Tweedmouth, 1849; Lord 
Radnor, 1868 ; Lord Huntingdon, 1868. 
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At which 40,000 little ‘‘East-enders” were present 
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This allegorical picture by Mr. Charles Robinson, one of the best of our decorative artists, represents Britannia starting 
forth on the path of Pleasure and Joyousness while Fate intervenes and holds her back 
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The Coronation Troops.—No subjects of 
the King were mote bitterly disappointed by 
the distressing tidings of that never-to-be- 
forgotten Tuesday than the coronation troops 
—the 60,000 officers and men who had either 
actually reached London or were on their way to the capital. To 
see the King and Queen, and pageantry unexampled in history, 
was a privilege which all ranks had anticipated with the deepest’ 


THE FIRST TIDINGS OF THE KING'S SERIOUS ILLNESS 


One of the newspaper posters which announced that the 
coronation was postponed 


satisfaction. The Londoner, accustomed to splendid spectacles and 
royalty, is apt to forget that to the great bulk of the troops the sight 
of the Sovereign is the sight of a lifetime, and that this coronation 
display would be more talked of in years to come than any fighting 
or duty which_has ever come in the way of our soldiers. Let it be 
remembered, too, that thousands of the men come from remote 
military stations in Ireland and elsewhere and in all probability 
will never again have the chance of seeing the reigning Sovereign. 


The Preparations for the Display——The troops under canvas in 
Kensington Gardens and elsewhere devoted every spare moment to 
the task of smartening themselves for the coronation, and every 
button, badge, belt, pouch, sporran, bonnet, tunic, doublet, and the 
score of odds and ends of military dress were brought to faultless 
perfection. Everywhere men were seen repolishing and rebrushing, 
and where a stitch was needed it was put. What has been 
said of Kensington Gardens applies, of course, to Regent’s Park, 
Alexandra Park, St. James’s Park, and the other places where 
troops have been encamped. This interference with and stoppage 
of a vast military undertaking is without precedent in the British 
Army, and is an event of which due note must be made in the 
official records of every regiment taking part in the coronation 
ceremony ; that is to say, the entire army. 


The Navy.—Not a whit less keen was the regret of the large 
number of naval officers and men who were to have shared in the 
ceremonies—the picked body who were to visit London and the far 
greater band who were to be at Spithead. For many weeks sailors 
of every rank, from Admiral Sir Charles Hotham, Commander-in- 
Chief at Portsmouth, downwards, had worked almost night and day 
to ensure the success of the magnificent review ; and worked in vain, 
for on the Tuesday it was authoritatively announced that the review 
was postponed, Again there was bitter disappointment for thousands 
of officers and men who were hoping to get their first sight of the 
Sovereign. 

The King in Public.— Since the King ascended the throne 
(writes a contributor) it has been my good fortune to see him on 
many of his public appearances and at close quarters. On most 
of these occasions his Majesty looked the picture of health and 
happiness. The most striking spectacle of all—and that most closely 
approximating to the deferred coronation—was the state opening 
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of Parliament. Returning to Buckingham 
Palace through the Mall the King and Queen, 
with the sunshine streaming on.them through 
the windows of the state coach, were seen 
for a moment leaning back and laughing 
heartily together, his Majesty having just finished telling the 
Queen of something which had probably taken place at or near 
Westminster. Anything more perfect in its way than this spectacle 
could not be imagined. ‘Time after time since then I have seen 
their Majesties, and with one exception the King has had that 
look of content and amiability which has at all times peculiarly 
distinguished him. ; 

A Gloomy Day.—That exception was when his Majesty pre- 
sented colours to the Irish Guards on his last birthday. The day 
certainly was gloomy and depressing, but weather alone could not 
account for the dull, indifferent look which was on the Sovereign’s 


face. There was a peculiarly grey and weary look which was com- 


monly remarked upon as the King rode slowly past inspecting the 
lines, and it was matter for comment to those who-know how keenly 
interested in military matters his Majesty is that he rode past in 
silence, looking somewhat vaguely ahead, and neither turned his 
head towards the Guards nor spoke to the Prince of Wales and the 
Duke of Connaught on his right and left. And yet two days earlier, 
on the occasion of the final rehearsal of the trooping of the colour, 
the King, driving to the Temple flower show in the company of the 
Queen and Princess Victoria, appeared to be in excellent health and 
spirits. 

The Sovereign’s Unfailing Courtesy.—No attention on the 
part of a crowd, however trivial, has been passed unnoticed by the 
King. A case in point may be instanced. When his Majesty a few 
weeks ago visited Burton he drove to Euston Station in a plain two- 
horse brougham. About the station small crowds of people had 
gathered ; not pleasant crowds, but men and women who were 
anxious to get a glimpse of the monarch. It is curious that in the 
assemblage on the right only one hat was removed as the carriage 
drove past. There was no call for recognition of an act like that, 
but instantly the King’s own silk hat was raised and accompanied 
by a bow. His Majesty’s extraordinary punctiliousness and con- 
sideration for the feelings of others have indeed gone far to bring 
about that state of health which caused the postponement of the 
coronation ceremonies. In public life he has been absolutely 
unsparing of himselt 
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As they appeared on the night before the King was taken seriously ill 
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SCENES ALONG THE PROCESSION 
ROUTE JUST BEFORE: THE POST- 
PONEMENT WAS ANNOUNCED 


The festoons in St. James’s Street 


The King’s Good Nature.— 
Though ever possessed with a 
very keen sense of his own dignity 
and somewhat punctilious in mat- 
ters of etiquette the King has 
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The Canadian’ wheat arch 
Whitehall 


always shown himself to be one of the most good-natured of 


princes. 


Where children were concerned he was: inclined 
to be especially genial and kindly. 


At Sir George Faudel- 


Phillips’s feast to the crippled children of Whitechapel a 
few years ago I remember his Joxhomie was particularly 
apparent and set the youngsters quite at their ease in a 


moment. 


I have seen the same effect produced at a volun- 


teer dinner in the eighties at which he was chairman by 
the jolly manner in which he hammered the table and called 


out, “ Now, boys, I think it is time we lit up. 


that I want a smoke.” 


I know I feel 


A Victim of Loyalty.—On that particular occasion there 
were two or three unfortunates who arrived rather late, to 


find all the available seats occupied. 


But the Prince caught 


sight of them, and remarking that the last should be first 


had chairs placed for them at the 
unoccupied side of his own table. 
During the dinner he sent them 
some of his own wine, and later 
on a box of the royal cigars, 
One of the laggards happened to 
be a teetotaller and non-smoker, 
and the enjoyment of the others 
was perfected by the spectacle 
of his evident appreciation of the 
royal smokes. To-day that 
victim of his own loyalty will 
confess that “ Since then he has 
smoked none other,” 


——= 


View along Piccadilly by Green Park 


LE pARE rere 


The King’s Sensitive Point.—King Edward, as Prince of Wales, was 
always a great favourite with the princelings wherever he paid a visit, and he 
romped and played with them sometimes as if he had never known anything 
of the cares of state. In his own home, too, he was inclined to indulge in 
merry dadinage at times with favoured guests. A story is told of one with 
whom he exchanged some witty personalities and who in the heat of the 
exchange got home with certain allusions to the Prince’s embonpoint. lt 
nearly led to a breach in their friendship, for this happened to be the 
Prince’s sensitive point. The unlucky guest was frigidly requested to retire ; 
but at the door he made such a comical moue and so ruefully exclaimed, 
“Well, after all, sir, it was you began it,” that the Prince had to laugb and 
the sentence of banishment was recalled. 


The Superstitions of a King.—In many respects King Edward has publicly 
shown a wholesome disregard for popular super- 
stitions. For years the royal balls at Sandringham 
were held on Friday nights, and Friday has been 
a favourite day for Court receptions since his 
accession, though it must be confessed that in 
the matter of weather the result has scarcely 
justified the selection. But the King always had 
a weakness for charms, and more than once a 
favoured bride has 
received a lucky 
pig as a_ royal 
wedding present. 
His disregard for 
superstition, too, 
never went the 


length of adding 
the 


an opal to 
royal crown. 


Arch at the southern end 
of Parliament Street 


Decorations in Pall Mall 


Arch at Hyde Park The Popularity of 
Corner 4 

King Edward. — King 

Edward’s illness has 


proved the reality of his popularity. When the 
news of the operation got abroad the people 
seemed to hold their breath. They could scarcely 
believe it. Then the first thought of everybody 
was for the sufferer, and there was an air of 
sadness about the disappointed crowds which 
showed how deep was the universal feeling of 
sorrow. The dismantling of the decorations and 
the removal of the stands during the week added 
to the prevailing air of sadness. Indeed, the 
monotonous tap, tap, tap of the hammer had 
quite a peculiar effect upon people with sensitive 
nerves. It was so suggestive of the coffinmaker. 
In Fleet Street last Wednesday I noticed one highly-strung lady who shud- 
dered dramatically at the sound, and in an awed voice whispered to a 
companion, “Oh that hammer! At every blow I feel as if it were hitting 
my heart and driving it into my mouth. Is it an omen, dear?” And this 
was but the general impression in slightly exaggerated form. On the other 
hand the behaviour of some of the crowd in Fleet Street was disgraceful. 
The street was for some time blocked by bands of young men who made 
the night hideous with songs and mouth-organs. 


Pall Mall 


THES PAT LER 


The King’s Previous Illnesses. —This is, 
of course, not the first trying illness the King 
has passed through. In 1871 he was attacked 
by typhoid fever while staying at Scar- 
borough. He was a guest at Lord and 
Lady Londesborough’s, and one of his own grooms as well as 
Lord Chesterfield’s were also attacked by the disease ; in their case 
it proved fatal. The King, as Prince of Wales, had reached Windsor 
before the fever had shown itself, and was able to travel to 
Sandringham, where he was devotedly nursed by the Queen, then of 
course Princess of Wales, and Princess Alice. He had a serious 
relapse and was fora long time hovering between life and death. 
On February 27, 1872, Queen Victoria and the royal patient attended 
the great thanksgiving service at St. Paul’s Cathedral. 


A Damaged Knee.—The fall which the King had while staying 
with Baron Ferdinand de Rothschild in Bucks, where he fractured 
his left kneecap, 


is within most 
people’s _ recol- 
lection. The 
accident took 
place in July, 
1898; it was 


A would-be sightseer reading 
the police regulations for the 
coronation procession outside 
the Law Courts 


feared that the King would 
have a permanent limp. 
With the help of a long 
rest on the royal yacht he 
made a satisfactory recovery. In the autumn of last year it was 
stated by the AZedical Press and Circular that the King had under- 
gone an operation for the removal of a papillomatous growth from 
the vocal chord. The King’s recent cruise round the English coast was 
undoubtedly ordered in consequence of a feared breakdown in health. 


The Preparations Went On.—A curious sight allalong the route 
long after the news of the King’s illness was common property was 
that of workmen busily engaged in fixing up flags and draperies and 
festoons of electric lights in readiness for rejoicings which were even 
then officially postponed to an indefinite date. Joiners, too, were 
busy on some of the street barriers which they knew would not be 
wanted for some time, but which they were bound to proceed with 
until they got the official command to knock off. They proceeded, 
it may be, with something more than the usual deliberation of the 
British workman, but many were the reproachful glances they 
received from country visitors, who did not understand that the huge 
coronation machinery could not be stopped in an hour or two. 


The Cost of the Coronation.—I wonder whether it has occurred 
to Mr. Holt Schooling or any of the other professional calculators 
to reckon up the cost of the coronation. I do not mean the sums 
that appear in the estimates, for these represent but a small share 
of what will be spent. Take the street decorations for example. 
At least £20,000 must have been expended upon these on the 
line of route alone. But outside the central districts there are 
hundreds of miles of mean streets with their flags and their illumi- 
nations. Get away from London and you find the same profusion of 
decoration in every town in the kingdom—nay, every town in the 
Empire. 
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How Londoners first heard the sad news 
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Was it an Omen? -In the north people 
are still almost as superstitious as_ their 
Scandinavian ancest.rs, and before anything 
was known of the King’s danger wiseacres 
were shaking their heads and _foretelling 
trouble. What happened at Harrogate in particular is quite 
suggestive of ancient methods of divination, Mr. Samson Fox, 
whose name was so well known a few years ago in connection 
with the Leeds Forge and the Water Gas speculation, provided a 
great ox to be roasted after the peace celebrations, but in 
spite of the most elaborate preparations the roasting was a failure. 
A special double furnace was erectcd, and a special spit turned by a 
traction engine, but something unaccountably went wrong with the 
roast, and the nauseous smell when it was cut up spoiled the appetite 
of the 10,000 spectators. Those who were learned in the occult said 
at the time that it boded ill for the coronation, and now all Harrogate 
is persuaded that Providence favoured the town with the first prophetic 
intimation of coming disaster. 


A Superstitions Town.—Newcastle-on-Tyne in everything that 
concerns trade and manufacture is in the very van of progress, but 
its leading citizens are reputed to know little of symbolism, and car : 
little for etiquette. And the whole population shares the northern 
belief in omens and the supernatural. Hence the local authorities 
are just at prescnt looked 
upon as in a sense re- 
sponsible for the King’s 
illness, or almost respon- 
sible. Instead of decorat- 
ing the town hall with the 
conventional red, white, 
and blue a fortnight ago 


they draped it 
elaborately for the 
coronation in dark 
purple bunting. 
Presumably they 


were not aware 
that purple is the 
colour of royal 
mourning. Of 
course, the north- 
em newspaper 
soon — discovered 
the error, and the 
corporation has not been allowed to forget it. But the superstitious 
people of Newcastle take a more serious view of the mistake, 


A curious fact about the postponed coronation 

was that for many hours after it was known that 

there would be no procession the ijworkmen on 

many of the stands continued their task as if 
nothing had happened 


Peace and the Clubs.—One curious result of peace is the effect 
that it will have on the London clubs. The war has been a very 
bad time for these institutions. So many members went on the 
supernumerary list because they were away at the front that for 
financial reasons a great number of elections took place to fill up the 
gaps. At the same time a dcarth of candidates ensued because men 
did not care to pay entrance fees just before going out to be shot. In 
consequence the candidates’ books became depleted and election was 
made more easy of very necessity. This was especially the case 
with the service clubs. Now, however, that the war is ended the 
supernumeraries are returning to become ordinaries, candidates are 
flocking in, and in consequence at the smart clubs there will pro- 
bably be no elections at all next year. 
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Lafayette 


A NEW BUST OF THE KING—BY J. H. GARDNER 


Which was to have been unveiled at Cape Town on the morning of the coronation 
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The King’s Doctors.—Perhaps in no 
country in the world could a greater combina- 
tion of science and practice be found than in 
Lord Lister and Sir Frederick Treves, who 
have no doubt borne the brunt of the 
responsibility of the royal operation. Lord Lister, the head of 
the medical profession in England, is the only member of the pro- 
fession who has ever been raised to the peerage. Born in 1827 the 
great scientist carries his years well and is still remarkably fresh and 
vigorous. Lister is a name known wherever medicine is practised, 
as he it was who thirty years ago founded the antiseptic system by 
means of which millions of human lives have been saved. Without 
his life work the operation performed on the King would never have 
been considered even as justifiable, and it is peculiarly fitting that 
towards the end of his career Lord Lister should have been consulted 
on a question so peculiarly in his own domain, as the disease from 
which the King is suffering is caused entirely by bacteria, 


The Man who Performed the Operation.—Sir Frederick Treves, 
who actually performed the operation on his Majesty, is known as 
one of the most resourceful and dexterous of modern surgeons, a 
man without nerves, and absolutely in the zenith of his powers. By 
dint of hard work and colossal energy Sir Frederick Treves has 
climbed from the bottom of the ladder to the summit, although he 
is not yet forty-nine. Lister was already a sedate Fellow of the 
Royal College of Surgeons before Sir Frederick was born. All his 
experience was gained at the London Ho pital, with which he was 
closely associated as student, teacher, and surgeon for thirty years. 
The general public know little of the vast, dull, brick building in the 
Mile End Road 
known as_ the 
London Hos- 
pital, but here it 
was that Sir 
Frederick accu- 
mulated his 
knowledge and 
trained his hands 
which have given 
new life to the 
King. Formany 


years he has 
made many 
studies of the 


very malady from 
which the King 
was suffering and 
he has operated 
on hundr.ds— 
perhaps thou- 
sands—of such 
cases. = Tchie 
London Hospital 
also supplied Dr. 
Hewitt, to whom 
was committed 
the extremely 
important duty 
of putting his Majesty into a profound anesthetic sleep. 
“London ” nurses are also in attendance. 


The King’s Disease.—The actual malady from which the King 
has been suffering is not accurately known to the public. The term, 
perityphlitis, which has been given in the official bulletins is a some- 
what old name for what is usually called appendicitis nowadays. 
Appendicitis is an inflammatory condition of the vermiform appendix, 
a wormlike vestigial remnant at the site where the small intestine 
joins the large. In almost all cases the condition is produced by 
bacteria and the disease may run a rapidly fatal course. At other 
times it is of prolonged duration. Perityphlitis may, however. occur 
from conditions other than inflammation of the appendix, and 
perhaps in using this term his Majesty’s doctors have left the door 
open for a further report that the malady is really more formidable. 
In any case instant operation was necessary if the King’s life was to 
be spared, 


Two 


A Spanish Court.—The Spanish equivalent for our drawing- 
room courts is styled “taking the cushion.” It may be observed 
that the ladies do not wear trains. On the other hand, as they enter 
they are each given a small, highly-ornamented cushion. Those who 
have been already presented range themselves round the room 
holding their cushions in their arms. The dééu/antes who are to be 
presented, however, advance one by one to the chair where the 
Queen sits. Then each in turn curtseys to the Queen and to the 
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other ladies, and placing her cushion at the 
feet of the Queen sits down onit. The Queen 
makes a few remarks and then dismisses 
her to the general circle, when her place is 
immediately filled. The gymnastic feat of 
sitting down suddenly on a cushion on the floor and rising from it 
must require some practice to be performed with ease and grace, 

Oxford v. Cambridge.—Lord’s Cricket Ground, where Oxford 
will meet Cambridge at the end of this week, has nothing to do 
with the House of Peers, though a great number of peers—notably, 
Lords Darnley, Harris, and Hawke—have a good deal to do with it. 
It derives its name from Thomas Lord, a groundsman, attendant, 
and bowler, who, supported by many influential personages, including 
the then Earl of Winchelsea and Colonel Lennox (a cousin of 
the Duke of Richmond), secured a lease of a piece of ground on 
the site of what is now Dorset Square near the Great Central Rail- 
way Station, and established a cricket club there in 1787. This 
ground became the headquarters of the Marylebone Cricket Club 
and was known as “ Lord’s ” from the name of the lessee, 

Early Days at Lord’s. —The first recorded match of the M.C.C. 
was in 1788 when the club beat the White Conduit Club by 83 runs. 
“Lord’s,” of course, was avery different place to the ground we know. 
It stood partly amid fields, partly amid large suburban villas standing 
in gardens or grounds as now at Wimbledon. Marylebone Gardens 
were not very far off. Paddington Green was an open common. 
The present Marylebone Church was not built or thought of. The 
Regent’s Canal was not cut till 1812. A tent formed the grand stand 
where they “notched.” If the ground was marked out at all it was 
merely by ropes. 
There were few 
spectators, fewer 
carriages. What 
eating and drink- 
ing were done 
took the form of 
the simplest pic- 
nic. Neither the 
Oxford and Cam- 
bridge nor the 
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' A Duke by 
Purchase. —San 
Marino is not the 
only place where 
a rich man may 
become ‘a mar- 
quis, duke, and 
a’ that” by a 
simple payment 
over the counter. 
The Republic of 
Andorra also 
does a little 
business in this 
direction—or will, if customers turn up—but there is more form 
about it than at San Marino. A certain field carries with it a 
title of nobility just as the earldom of Arundel is attached to the 
castle of Arundel. A person buys this field from the Republic for 
#500 and becomes noble. Very shortly the field lapses to the 
Republic and is ready for a fresh deal. It may be added that 
Andorra lies in the mountains between France and Spain and 
consists of three valleys inhabited by peasants. The field is only 
sold to foreigners and the money goes to save taxation. 
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READING THE 10.30 BULLETIN OUTSIDE BUCKINGHAM PALACE ON THURSDAY LAST 


The Coronation Stone.—History, as a rule, is content to carry 
the origin of the stone that is enshrined in the coronation chair no 
further back than its capture at Scone by that stark warrior, King 
Edward I. Sometimes the historian may venture the opinion that 
it is in reality an aerolite. But legend has embroidercd quite a 
romance round it. Scotland was merely a temporary resting place. 
To Scotland it came from Ireland—stolen, or carried away by force, 
from Tara’s Halls, where it was known as the Lia Fail or Stone of 
Destiny. On it the Irish kings had been crowned since the first 
coming of the Milesians, who brought it with them in their wander- 
ings from the mysterious East. Some enthusiasts even identify it 
with the stone which served Jacob for a pillow when he dreamed 
dreams and saw visions. Some find warrant for believing that it 
was a sacred stone of the Egyptians. All are agreed that its antiquity 
is so venerable as to bafile scientific inquiry. 
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Cards at the Palace.—It is well to con- 
sider now that the Courts are over what is 
the meaning of some of the changes that have 
been introduced. One of the most signi- 
ficant is the fact that ladies are no longer 
encouraged to attend this kind of function, but in many cases 
have been informed “ with regret” that there was no room for 
them this year, and in all cases have been given to understand that 
they will not receive invitations every year. Now in the last reign 
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THE POSTPONED CORONATION—ONE OF THE BONFIRES WHICH 
WAS NOT LIT 


This bonfire, which was erected at Radcliffe, Lancs, by Mr. Andrew 

Greenhalgh, J.P., was one of the largest bonfires in the country, 

standing 50 ft, high, and being composed of 170 tons of timber, eight 
loads of coal, and four barrels of petroleum 


the rule was that all ladies who received invitations to a state ball, 
concert, or garden party in one year were required to attend a 
drawing-room in the following year by way of leaving cards on the 
Queen or they would not be invited to anything in that year. This 
rule was so strictly carried out that a lady of very high rank was left 
out of the last garden party of the reign because she had not attended 
a drawing-room in that year. Being an intimate friend of the then 
Prince of Wales she applied to him, but was told 
that the rule was inexorable, that the Queen had 
never been known to make any exceptions, and 
that he could not help her. Under the new con- 
ditions, however, it is obvious that this rule must 
fall through. Where obstacles are put in the way 
of attendance at Court and ladies are not allowed 
to attend two years running it would be unfair to. 
deprive them for this default of any othcr invitations 
to which they are otherwise entitled. 


Tree-planting Extraordinary. — Formerly there 
might be seen (and may be still) from the Newton 
road, just outside Teignmouth, two fields on the 
Shaldon side across the river which had _ been 
planted with trees so that one showed the initials 
“V.R.” and the other the lines of the Union Jack. 
The fields were on the slope of a hill and the effect 
was only visible from the opposite bank of the river, 
which was also the slope of a hill. It is said that this 
example is to be imitated in several parts of the 
country in honour of the coronation, Saplings are 
to be planted in thick lines to form the letters 
“E.R.” or in some cases “FE, R., 1902,” and the 
sites are selected so that the effect may be visible 
for miles away. 
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Coronation Illuminations, Old and New.— 
Among the many methods of lighting adopted 
for the illuminations during the coronation 
festivities one of the most interesting and 
curious is to be seen at the house of 
Broadwoods, the famous pianoforte manufacturers in Great Pulteney 
Street, near Piccadilly Circus. It takes the form of 150 triangular 
oil lanterns which were manufactured for celebrating the victory 
of Trafalgar and subsequently used for the Waterloo rejoicings. 
These quaint lanterns have a special interest for the lovers of 
old customs, being the oldest illuminations in the metropolis. 
They have been carefully preserved and might have been seen 
alight on many nights last week, forming a remarkable contrast 
to the modern electrical lighting with all its manifold up-to-date 
appliances seen on every side. 


Coronation Souvenirs.—A stroll down the Strand or Ludgate 
Hill last week would have enabled a souvenir collector to add some 
hundreds of different kinds of penny souvenirs to his collection. 
The specimens reproduced in the photograph were all bought for one 
penny each and comprise a miniature facsimile of the coronation 
chair made of cast metal and heavily gilt and a copy of the 
anointing spoon used 
in the ceremony. 
Both these articles 
are “made in Liver- 
pool” it is pleasant 
to note. Many of 
the stamped _ tin 
souvenirs come from 
Germany, whilst the 
photographic buttons 
are imported from 
the United States 
almost by the ton, 
and there are between 
fifty and sixty varieties 
of them now to be 
had. Paper pocket 
handkerchiefs come 
from China and 
printed calico ones 
from the mills of 
Lancashire. The 
hawker as a general 
rule pays about 
7s. 6d. to 8s. a gross 
for his articles, thus 
making a profit of 
fifty per cent. on his 
outlay of capital, but 
144 penny articles 
take a long time to 
sell as can be readily ascertained by anyone inclined to grudge 
the gutter merchant his fifty per cent. 


AN OIL LAMP WHICH WAS USED TO CELEBRATE 
THE VICTORY OF TRAFALGAR AND WATERLOO 


This famous old lantern could have been seen 
last week forming part of the illuminations at 
Messrs. Broadwood's in Great Pulteney Street 


PENNY CROWNS AND THRONES 


The above are samples of coronation toys which are being sold everywhere in the London 


streets for a penny apiece 
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By Adrian Ross. 


‘Tee Censor, or more accurately the Lord Chamberlain’s deputy, 

has spoken, and M/onna Vanna will not make her bow toa 
paying English audience. Of course some arrangement has been 
made to enable the devotees of the Belgian Shakspere to see the 
latest work of their master performed ; but it is to be feared that the 
worthy M. Maeterlinck will be still more profoundly convinced in 
his mind of the iniquity of the South African War. Not that he will 
be bitter or angry—the mystic is usually mild—but he will regard us 
as a nation of hypocrites, or at least as governed by maxims of 
hypocrisy. Nobody can consider Maeterlinck’s work to be immoral 
or corrupting. He is incapable of making real innocence blush, 
though his childlike frankness of utterance is embarrassing at times 
to a sophisticated society. But he may fairly say, “ You allow the 
riskiest French farces to be playedin French or in hardly expurgated 
English versions ; you permit an American adapter to chop up an 
unpleasant French novel into a more unpleasant play; and you 
forbid a poetical and profoundly moral piece, in which, by the way, 
not only does nothing questionable take place on the stage but the 
whole point of the play lies in the fact that true love forbids immoral 
passion.” 


Se M. Maeterlinck may say ; but he will be wrong. We are not 

a specially hypocritical nation now whatever we may have been 
in the past. Mr. Russell, the Rad cal ex-everything who has lately 
been denouncing us all round as degenerates, has lamented the 
lessening of the peculiar Low Church and Nonconformist piety of 
certain sections of the middle classes. The tradesman’s religion 
was summed up by a hostile critic in the phrase, “ Sand the sugar 
and come in to prayers.” Many of us have ceased to come in to 
prayers ; but we do not sand the sugar so much as _ before, either. 
Our generals do not talk of giving our enemies “a great moral 
lesson ” as Wellington did at Paris when he sent back the many 
works of art looted by Napoleon. (The French, by the way, still 
consider Wellington’s act a heartless robbery.) No; Lord Kitchener 
was even unduly cynical in speaking of his “ bag,” and offended the 
soft-hearted hu- 
manitarian Rus- 
sians who had just 
driven a few 
thousand Chinese 
into the Amur, and 
the Germans who 
flogged Polish 
children for saying 
their catechism in 
Polish, 


2 our hypocritical 

days we should 
have prohibited the 
French plays now 
running as well as 
Monna Vanna. 
Therule we officially 
and generally follow 
now isa far differ- 
ent one. It may be 
formulated thus: 
“You can do any- 
thing you like if 
you will call it 


: 


thousands of possible readers to whom it may prove more or less 
suggestive of unseemly ideas which may or may not be contained 
in the piece. Thus, the play which had excited Paris as Les 
Demi-Vierges fell harmless on the British public as AZaud. Had 
it been otherwise many Englishmen would have been discussing the 
meaning of the title and getting more or less distorted ideas about 
the play. J/auvd was to them simply “the girl who has studied 
abroad,” and they took no further interest in her studies. 


ow M. Maeterlinck has offended against the unwritten law of the 
censorship by saying things—and not doing them. Most 
readers of the papers will know that in his play Prinzivalle, the 
condottiere besieging Pisa for Florence, finds that the Florentines 
plan his ruin. (Has M. Maeterlinck ever read Browning’s Luria 2) 
He thereupon offers to spare Pisa on condition that Monna Vanna, 
the most beautiful woman in Pisa and wife of Guido, the commander 
of the garrison, is to be sent to his tent attired, like an undergraduate 
keeping early chapel in summer, in a mantle and a pair of shoes. 
Vanna sacrifices herself for her city (against the will of her husband) 
only to find that Prinzivalle is her childhood’s playmate and loves 
her with an ideal love which is content with a kiss on the brow. 
The Florentines contrive to turn Prinzivalle’s men against him, and 
Monna Vanna invites him to take refuge in Pisa. But Guido, her 
husband, will not credit the condottiere with such virtue, and wants 
to torture him to death to learn the truth. Vanna, to save the man 


_ who has trusted her, confesses falsely that her husband’s suspicions 


are justified, and pretending to thirst for revenge on Prinzivalle has 
him given into her charge as a prisoner, intending to fly with him— 
Guido having proved himself a conventional brute. Whether she 
succeeds jn her plan or not we do not know ; M. Maeterlinck, having 
solved his spiritual problem to his own satisfaction, leaves his cha- 
racters to fare as they can without even troubling to kill any of them. 


ING: here is a strong but certainly not demoralising central idea. 

Why has the Censor intervened ? Because M. Maeterlinck 
says things. Monna Vanna declares several times that her costume 
is limited to a man- 
tle. Prinzivalle does 
not require her to 
unveil ; indeed, he 


forbids it. But the 
average audience 


will be set thinking, 
and the thought 
must be either 
“suggestive” or 
more likely humo- 
rous, for everybody 
knows that the 
actress playing the 
character is quite 
properly dressed 
under the mantle. 
(By the way, the 
scene in the tent 
reminds one rather 
of a chapter of 
Salammbé.) 


o in Monna 
Vanna’s. con- 
fession. She makes 


As 
tu 


something else.” 
This is not hypo- 
crisy, it is conven- 
tion. It recognises 
the profound truth that the multitude is swayed more by words, 
which all think they understand, than by facts which only a few sec 
and still fewer comprehend. The newspaper, not the stage nor yet 
the pulpit, is the chief influence of the day. Only a few see a play; 
of these only a few again are good enough and at the same time weak 
enough to be made worse by a play of bad tendency. But a name, 
even on a poster or in an advertisement column, has hundreds of 


Rural Church School—New Curate: Very good. Now, if you are the flock, then what am 1? 
Sharp Little Girl: Oh, please, sir, you’re the dog what barks 


it crudely, in plain 
terms, as an Italian 
woman of the 
Renaissance would. 
Everybody knows, of course, that she is lying , butit is the frankness 
of her statement that shocks (presumably) the Censor. Or is it her 
design to rescue Prinzivalle and fly with him that is the unpardonable 
sin? For Marco, the scholar—Guido’s father and our old friend, 
Arkel, under an Italian alias—highly approves of what Vanna does 
and is going to do; and Marco stands for conscience. Now the 
Lord Chamberlain’s deputy stands for convention. 
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THE MOTOR WORLD WEEK BY WEEK. 


His Majesty’s Cars.—I may supplement 
my remarks last week by a word or two as to 
the King’s motor vehicles. He was. still 
Prince of Wales when he first purchased a car. 
It was a six-horse Daimler by the, Coventry 
firm who have since received the appointment 
as motor makers to the King. This car was 
used a good dea] but is now no longer a 
royalty, having passed into the hands of Lord 
Hastings. The next vehicle belonging to the 
King was of double the power, of the shape 
known as a Lonsdale phaeton with hood. 
Another of the royal stud was the first of the 
useful waggonette type with leather head 
made in halves and folding down laterally on 
either side, which has since been adopted by 
Lord Wilton, Sir Francis Jeune, and many 
other people who desire a carriage which is 
open or completely closed at will. Altogether 
his Majesty has had four cars, and like all 
motorists he has gone in for bigger and bigger 
engines, his most recent being of 22 h.p. A 
fifth is to be delivered 
towards the end of the 
year, 

Legal Limit and 
Legal License.—It is 
stated that the King’s 
car has more than once 
been ‘Sheld up” by 
zealous policemen who 
did not recognise his 
Majesty. There can at 
any rate be little doubt 
that the first automobilist 
in the land does vindicate 
his superiority to the 
law in this respect pretty 
constantly, which, as the 
Wotor Car World 
observes, his Majesty 
would certainly not do 
were it dangerous to 
others or in itself repre- 
hensible to drive at 
above twelve miles an 
hour. “ We want,” says 
our contemporary, 


“some plain speaking 
on this matter, and prohibited in a theatre. 


even the most loyal 
subject cannot be held 
unreasonable when he asks that he shall be 
held to do no wrong so long as he but imitates 
his King.” 


Practical Points. -The Automobile Club 
has taken in hand one or two practical 
matters which will earn the gratitude of the 
large number of owners who care little for 
racing. The register of motor servants has 
already been mentioned, and now a qualified 
engineer has been appointed whose duty it is 
not only to report upon vehicles offered to 
members and to diagnose the mysterious 
ailments of cars in their possession but also to 
examine or teach men applying for engage- 
ment. The course of instruction proposed 
ought to supply a good deal of amusement to 
those who are not undergoing it. The engineer 
is to loosen the electric wires of the car chosen 
as corpus vile, or put the trembler out of 
adjustment, or stop up the pipes, or put water 
into the carburettor, or play any other prank 
which his diabolical imagination may suggest, 
and then the subject is to be set to make the 


thing run. On the other hand, very little fun 
is to be got out of mending pneumatic tyres, 
and the trial of tyres shortly to be announced 
is to be grimly serious. Six outer covers are 
to be provided by each competing maker, 
which are to run 150 miles per day for five 
consecutive days in four consecutive weeks 
upon a car of not less than ro h.p. weighing 
not less than a ton anda half. It will be a 
pleasant surprise if any of them holds out 
without being practically done for. The judges 
so far invited to serve are Lieut.-Colonel 
Holden, R.A., F.R.S., Captains Lloyd and 
Nugent, R.E., and Professor Hele Shaw, 
F.Ris: 


A Non-stop Run.—Some little while ago 
one of the small, and now practically obsolete, 
Decauville voiturettes accomplished the re- 
markable feat of covering 1,000 miles on the 
Crystal Palace track without a single stop. 
The only cavil that could be made as to this 


y) 
3 


nt 


MAURICE MAETERLINCK-MOTORIST AND MYSTIC 


The ‘‘ Belgian Shakspere’’ is the author of the play, Monna Vanna, which the Examiner of Plays 
M. Maeterlinck is a keen motorist and recently wrote a beautiful poetic 
description of the glories of dashing along a country road on a car 


was that it was not done on the king’s high- 
way. With the introduction of a newer type 
of car the makers determined to see what 
could be done on the public road. A start 
was made from London with the idea of 
getting, if possible, to Edinburgh, but un- 
fortunately near Alnwick the driver managed 
to stop his engine. This, however, left a 
continuous run of 312 miles. No great speed 
was, of course, attempted, the point being to 
show how far the machine was reliable. The 
result is, perhaps, almost as much a physical as 
a mechanical achievement, for the two drivers 
kept at it for eighteen hours between them, 
sleeping and steering alternately, and the 
single observer remained wide awake the 
whole time. 


Colonial Visitors.—The British Empire 
League have accepted the offer made by the 
club to drive the colonial Premiers now over 
here to Three Bridges in Sussex on the first 
Saturday in July. The colonies are not alto- 
gether behindhand in motor traction, although 


T5 


in some cases there is considerable difficulty 
about the petroleum spirit necessary. In the 
trials of electrical carriages held in this 
country last year quite one of the most 
successful competitors hailed from Canada. 
British manufacturers have no particular need 
at the moment for a new outlet, and it may 
be hoped that as a demand arises in the 
younger countries it may be met by local 
industry. 


Indeed !—In a summary of customs law, 
&c., the following occurs : ‘‘ The Department 
of State, Washington, D.C., writes, ‘I have to 
acknowledge receipt of your letter stating that 
your representative in Frankfurt, Germany, 
informs you that the Prussian law prohibits 
any. occupied premises over a steam boiler, 
and that the Prussian authorities claim that 
the seats of an automobile are “ occupied 
premises over a steam boiler.”’” Authoritics 
with such a sense of humour will be soon 
levying a rate upon our 
“ premises.” 


S |S /§ 
~ = iS New Recruits. —Lord 
= = is Hastings, Lord Charles 
: = = iS Cavendish-Bentinck, Sir 
== a5 John Murray, K.C.B,, 
Pee — Lord Elphinstone, Sir 
sie J. W. Malcolm, Sir 
Coleridge Kennard, 
Bart. Sir Lindsay 


Wood, Bart., Right Hon. 
Sir E. Malet; (G:G.B.,; 
General Sir H. E. Col- 
vile, Sir Alfred Cooper, 
the Master of Ruthven, 
Dr. J. C. M. Thompson, 
Mr. Heseltine, Mr. Yer- 
burgh, and Mr. Pickers- 
gill, whose father is so 
well known in the art 
world, are among the 
members just elected to 
the Automobile Club. 


New Motors.— 
Among those who have 
recently bought cars are 
the Marquis of Ripon, 
Sir Thomas Lipton, Mr. 
Burn of Burn and Berridge, and Mr. Burns 
who is associated with Mr. Pierpont Morgan 
in London. Dr. Rutherfoord Harris has been 
a motorist for some time, and it is stated that 
both he and Lord Grey are disposing of their 
horses entirely. Horse-owners who are not 
prepared for so drastic a change will, how- 
ever, in future be able to go out in peace of 
mind and safety of person, for most of the 
horse dealers now see that their animals are 
properly broken before they are sold. The 
following amusing notice appears, for instance, 
in the announcement of the Brookfield stud 
auction : ‘‘A motor car of more than usually 
hideous proportions, colour, noise, and smell 
will be going in the stud grounds up to the 
time of sale in order to accustom horses to 
the conditions under which they have to meet 
these machines on country roads, which is a 
very different thing from meeting them in 
town traffic.” It cuts two ways, of course, 
and the motor man will benefit when he is 
not endangered by the anachronisms in 
horseflesh which now beset him. 


TEE SAAT eR. 


The King and Colours.—Since his acces- 
sion to the throne the King has presented new 
colours to the Scots Guards and the Irish 
Guards, and but for his indisposition he would 
have presented the new colours to the old 74th 
Foot, which is now the 2nd Battalion of the 
Highland Light Infantry. ‘The battalion 
enjoys the rare distinction of possessing a 
third colour, successor to that white silk 
banner which was presented to the 74th in 
1803 by the East India Company to com- 
memorate the valour of the regiment in 
India, especially at the battle of Assaye, under 
Wellington. The Highland Light Infantry is 
the only regiment in the British Army which 
retains that curious head- 
dress, the shako. Of 


THE HEAD-DRESS OF THE HIGHLAND LIGHT 


The shako as a head-dress is now worn only by the Highland 
Light Infantry, to which regiment the King was to have presented 


new colours 


purely line regiments it stands first in point of 
battle honours, having no fewer than sixteen 
of those which were so sparingly granted for 
the Peninsular War. 


The Earl of March.—Amongst the officers 
who left Cape Town for England by the 
Kinfauns Castle were Colonel the Earl of 
March and Major Prince Francis of Teck. 
The Earl of March belongs to that large band 
of Etonians who have done so much and 
suffered so heavily during the war, and he 
may be claimed also as a Guardsman, for he 
entered the Grenadiers in 1865. He has been 
for many years associated with the 3rd 
Battalion Royal Sussex Regiment, which was 
one of the militia battalions embodied a few 
weeks after the war broke out. He is one 
of the King’s aides-de-camp, and is still on 
the right side of sixty. 


D.S.O. Princes.—Prince Francis of Teck 
is a major in the Ist (Royal) Dragoons, of 
which regiment the colonel-in-chief is Field- 
Marshal H.M. William 1I., German Emperor. 
It is a smart regiment, whose service in South 
Africa will add to the honours already borne, 
and which include Waterloo and Balaclava. 
His Serene Highness has now had considerable 
experience of active service. Before going to 
South Africa he had shared in the Nile expe- 
ditions of 1897-8 and was present at the 
Atbara and Khartoum. He was twice men- 
tioned in despatches and was made a Com- 
panion of the Distinguished Service Order. 
He is one of the officers whose special pro- 
motions date from November 29, 1900. His 
brother, Captain Prince Alexander of Teck, 
7th (Queen’s Own) Hussars, has gained his 
D.S.O. in South Africa. If Major Prince 


Christian of Schleswig-Holstein had survived - 


he also would have been a Companion of the 
Distinguished Service Order. He died, unfor- 
tunately, before the Commander-in-Chief had 
forwarded the recommendation, 


UNITED SERVICE GOSSIP. 


D.S.O. and D.C.M.—Owing to the war 
the companions of. the Distinguished Service 
Order are to be counted not by the dozen or the 
score but by the hundred, and the same may 
be said of the corresponding honour for non- 
commissioned -: officers and men—the Dis- 
tinguished Conduct Medal, The war has 
given more than sixty of the former decora- 
tions to the cavalry, amongst 
the recipients being Captain 
Viscount Crichton and Lieu- 
tenant Hon. D. C. . Marjori- 
banks: of the Royal Horse 
Guards (the Blues) ; Captain 
Prince Alexander of Teck, 7th 
Hussars ; Lieutenant Lord F. 
T. Hamilton - Temple - Black- 
wood, 9th Lancers; Captains 
Lord W. A. Cavendish-Ben- 
tinck and Hon. J. Dawnay, 
roth Hussars ; Lieutenant Lord 
Kensington, 15th Hussars ; 
and Captain Hon. A. W. J. 
C. Skeffington, 17th Lancers. 


The Imperial Yeomanry 
and Others.—More than 
seventy officers of the Imperial 
Yeomanry have been made 
D.S,O.’s, and the Royal Horse, 
Field, and Garrison Artillery 
have taken their full share of 
the distinction. Amongst the 
Imperial Yeomanry recipients are Colonel 
Lord Gerard, Major Hon. W. L. Bagot, 
Captain the Earl of Cardigan, Lieutenant Sir 
J. P. Dickson-Poynder, Bart., Captain Lord 
Alwyne F. Compton, Captain Hon. F. C. 
Stanley, Captain Sir J. P. Miller, Bart., Cap- 
tain Sir E. Lees, Bart., Captain Hon. E. J. 
Mills, Lieut.-Colonel Hon. H. V. Duncombe, 
Captain Sir J. R. G. Sinclair, Bart., Lieu- 
tenant Hon. W.G Thesiger. The gunners 
include Lieut.-Colonel Sir G. V. Thomas, 
Bart. DS.O. Guardsmen ;include Major 
Count Gleichen and Major Hon. W. Lambton. 


INFANTRY 
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More Titled D.S.O.’s.—x. little volume, 
indeed, could be made concerning officers who 
have during the war received the Victoria 
Cross and become companions of the Distin- 
guished Service Order ; and a very fascinating 
book it would make with a well-written account 
of the deeds for which the honours were con- 
ferred. Amongst the recipients in regiments 
of the line and departmental corps may be 
mentioned Major the Earl of Munster (Royal 
Scots), Captain Hon. M. O’Brien (Northum- 
berland Fusiliers), Major Sir W. H. Mahon, 
Bart. (West Yorkshire Regiment), Lieutenant 
Hon. C. R. Clegg-Hill (Royal WelsH Fusiliers), 
Major Hon. J. E. Maxwell (Black Watch), 
Captain Viscount Milton (Oxfordshire Light 
Infantry), Captains Hon. St. L. H. Jervis, 
Lord Robert Manners, Hon. A. R. Montagu- 
Stuart-Wortley (King’s Royal Rifle Corps), 
Captain Hon. D. .Forbes-Sempill (Seaforth 
Highlanders), Major Hon. F. Gordon (Gordon 
Highlanders), Major S. J. Lord Lovat (Came- 
ron Highlanders), Major Sir A. A. Welldon, 
Bart. (Leinster Regiment), Major Sir F. 
W. Shaw, Bart. (Royal Dublin Fusiliers), 
Captain Hon. H.  Yarde- Buller, Captain 
Hon. H. Dawnay, Sir T. A. A. M. Cuning- 
hame, Bart. (Rifle Brigade), Lieut.-Colonel 
Lord E. B. Talbot (who is on half pay), Count 
R. dal Verme (who was attached to the 2nd 
Battalion Yorkshire Light Infantry and is in 
the unique position of being an honorary 
Companion of the Order), Major Hon. J. H. 
R. Bailey (C.I.V ), Captain Hon L. Ogilvie 
(Brabant’s Horse). 


The N.C.O.’s and Men.—The medal for 
distinguished conduct in the field has been 
won by a very large number of non-com- 
missioned officers andmen., Taking them by 
regiments, and excluding large bodies like 
the Imperial Yeomanry and artillery, the 
18th Hussars have first place with nine 
recipients, the second being occupied by the 
gth Lancers with eight. Amongst the infantry 
the King’s Royal Rifles are first with thirty- 
two, the Rifle Brigade second with thirty, 
the Devonshire Regiment third with twenty- 
nine. Twenty-eight have been gained by the 
Northumberland Fusiliers and twenty-five by 
the Gordon Highlanders. é 


Gregory 


THE PEACEFUL SIDE OF A SOLDIER'S LIFE 
Tommy cleaning his master’s sword 
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God Save our King.—It was 
only as these pages were going to 
press that I heard of the postponement 
of the coronation and of the sad 
reason which rendered the postpone- 
ment necessary. The news that the - 
King lies grievously ill after under- 
going a most serious operation has 
struck us all with consternation, The 
joy of a whole people has been 
tragically changed into sorrow. 
‘God save our King” is the universal 
hope and prayer. The grief felt 
everywhere is personal, and the whole 
with 
anxiety. at the sick bed of their 
Our best hope 
is that the King’s physique is of such 
exceptional strength that he may yet 
pull through the severe operation. 


nation watches the keenest 


beloved Sovereign. 


The President of the Coronation 
Fete.—The great coronation féte and 
ball at the Crystal Palace should prove 
a huge success, organised as it is by 
Mrs. Arthur Paget at the head of a 
large committee. Certainly if anyone 
in London can make the féte success- 
ful Mrs. Paget is that person. Every- 
thing she touches in the way of 
bazaar organisation or charity enter- 
tainment seems to turn to gold. The 
gigantic bazaar in aid of Charing Cross 
Hospital a few years ago realised 
over £4,000 after all the expenses 
had been paid, no _ inconsiderable 
amount, as the flooring over the Al- 
bert Hall alone cost £1,000. Mrs. 
Paget, like so many Americans, seems 
to have discovered the secret of 
perennial youth, and really looks far 
more like a sister than mother to her 
own daughter, a remarkably pretty 
girl of some nineteen years. Mrs. Paget, 
who was the daughter of Mr. Paran Stevens 
of New York, was a great heiress and pos- 
sesses some wonderful jewels, including a 
long rope of perfect pearls and a magnificent 
set of emeralds. 


A Royal Guest.—Lady Neeld, who was 
to have been a guest at the Windsor garden 
party, is the sister of the late Lord Vivian, 
some time ambassador at Rome and the aunt 
of the present peer and of the two pretty 
maids of honour, the Miss:s Dorothy and 
Violet Vivian. Her husband, Sir Audley 
Neeld, moreover, as colonel commanding the 
2nd Life Guards, is a member of the royal 
household. Lady Neeld is well liked at 
Court, where she has been intimate for 
years. The Neelds are not Berkshire people 
by either birth or residence, though Sir 
Audley’s mother was a Berkshire woman, but 
during the present season the 2nd Life Guards 
are stationed at Windsor on duty at the 
Castle and so their colonel has taken a lease 
of Lord Edward Spencer Churchill’s house 
near Queen Anne’s drive for the so-called 
summer months, 


IN TOWN AND 


Week by Week. 


Alice Hughes 


MRS. ARTHUR PAGET 


The president of the committee of the great coronation 


ball and féte at the Crystal Palace 


Member for Windsor.—Sir Francis Tress 


Barry, M.P. for the royal borough, who was 
invited to the Windsor garden party, is the 
owner of the fine house on St. Leonard’s 
Hill which is known as the “ smaller Windsor 
Castle.” Windsor owes a good deal to 
his generosity, the latest instance of it 
being the release of the Alexandra Gardens 
on the river bank from a_ mortgage. 
Sir Francis was the partner of Mr. James 
Mason of Grosvenor Square in the firm 
of Mason and Barry, and that was how he 
began to make his large fortune. He is 
personally very popular in Windsor, and is 
always treated with great consideration by 
the King as ‘our member.” His contest 
with Mr. W. H. Grenfell (then a Radical) is 
historical on the river. 


Duchess of Newcastle.—The Duke and 
Duchess of Newcastle as temporary neigh- 
bours of the King at Runnymede were among 
the invited to the garden party. The duchess 
is fond of sport of every kind. She drives 
four-in-hand with considerable skill and has 
experimented in motoring. She is devoted to 
dogs and keeps up the breed of Clumber 
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spaniels, and has one of her own of 
Russian wolfhounds (borzois) which 
includes some magnificent animals. 
She is fair with blue eyes and has an 
attractive manner. She was a mere 
girl of seventeen when she married, 
the duke being then twenty-four. In 
many ways she resembles her mother, 
Mrs. “ Bill” Candy, who is a sister of 
Lord Rossmore. 


Theodosia Countess. — Another 
neighbour of the King in virtue of her 
tenancy of a house in Windsor *is 
Theodosia Countess of Cottenham, 
the mother of the impetuous Earl 
of Cottenham and of clever Lady 
Marty Pepys. Though some few years 
have passed since it was painted Lady 
Cottenham can still look at her 
portrait by Schmiechen and defy en- 
vious Time to find out any change 
in her. Those who remember her 
as a girl talk of the surprising 
sensation which she made when she 
was presented at Court by her 
mother, Lady Dallas. Lady Cotten- 
ham has a strong leaning towards 
diplomatic society. Countess Deym 
and Baroness de Courcel have been 
among her most intimate friends. 
She likes Windsor and the air agrees 
with her. 


Neighbours of the King.—The 
Earl and Countess of Lucan were 
among the invited guests to the 
Windsor garden party. Lord Lucan 
would have carried the sceptre at the 
coronation. Lady Lucan is the sister 
of the Duke of Richmond and there- 
fore has royal blood in her veins. 
Princess Edward of Saxe-Weimar is 
a sister of hers and so was the late 
Lady de Ros, who remembered the 
ball given at Brussels before Waterloo 
by their mother, the then Duchess 
of Richmond. Lord Lucan is the son of 
Field-Marshal the Earl of Lucan of the 
Crimean War. They are neighbours of the 
King and Queen, for their place, Laleham 
House near Staines, is not above seven miles 
from Windsor. Lord Lucan has been about 
the Court from early days, when he was a 
subaltern in the Guards. 


A Lack of Direct Heirs.—Only seven 
sovereigns of Europe have heirs of their 
own body to succeed them. The Emperor 
of Austria, the King of the Belgians, and 
the King of Roumania will be succeeded by 
nephews, the Emperor of Russia and the 
Sultan of Turkey by brothers, and the pre- 
sumptive successor to the Spanish crown is 
the King’s sister. The King of Italy’s heir is 
his cousin, the Duke of Aosta, while the suc- 
cession to the thrones of the Netherlands and 
Servia may be regarded as in abeyance at 
present. But for the Salic law, however, the 
crowns of Russia, Austria, Italy, and Belgium 
would pass to direct descendants of the 
present ruler.- In the case of Turkey the suc- 
cession is regular, the Sultanate passing from 
brother to brother and not from father to son. 
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The Drawing-rooms of Windsor.— 
During the present week the state drawing- 
rooms of Windsor Castle have been deserted 
and in gloom. ‘They are three in number 
ranged side by side, and looking out on the 
‘east terrace and private garden. ‘These are 
connected with one another by folding doors, 
and all open into the grand corridor by means 


ONE OF THE QUEEN'S CLOSEST 


Miss Charlotte Knollys, permanent lady of the bedchamber 


to Queen Alexandra 


of two sets of folding doors, one set at each 
end of the side of the room backing on the 
corridor and with the fireplace and chimney 
between them. There are, therefore, ample 
facilities for ingress and egress and circulation 
generally, the corridor outside completing the 
circle of communication. All these folding 
doors are decorated with the same unique 
Chippendale work that is noticeable in the 
state dining-room. When it is added that 
the crimson drawing-room opens into the 
state dining-room in the same way, and the 
latter has doors leading into the corridor, it 
will be seen that the arrangements are perfect 
for large entertainments. As it happens, 
moreover, the whole suite is quite close to the 
visitors’ staircase, which descends to the 
visitors’ entrance. The guests from outside 
can, therefore, come and go with ease. Their 
carriages are summoned and announced by 
telephone, which has been recently put in, and 
they come and depart without difficulty by 
Castle Hill. The royal party, on the other 
hand, proceed in the opposite direction down 
the corridor, and the royal guests from outside 
depart by the royal entrance. 


The White Drawing-room.—The white 
drawing-room, which is furthest from the 
dining-room, is the principal and most 
magnificent. It was here that Queen Victoria 
used to hold investitures, and it is here that 
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the King and Queen receive their guests after 
dinner. ‘The apartment owes its name to the 
fact that white plays a prominent part in the 
decoration of the walls, a scheme 
which has been mainly preserved in 
the redecoration of the present reign. 
It is, of course, magnificently fur- 
nished; crimson and gold settees, 
sofas, and chairs supply a strong dash 
of colour. Costly inlaid cabinets full 
of priceless old china line the walls. 
A good deal of the most valuable old 
Sévres is to be seen ‘here. Then 
there are royal portraits, valuable 
pictures by old masters, exquisitely 
worked busts; in short, a host of 
beautiful things. 


Coronation Garden Party.—The 
coronation garden party was to 
have taken place to-day immediately 
before the windows of these drawing- 
rooms, and from them a capital 
view of the function could have been 
obtained by the favoured. The guests 
were to assemble on the terrace 
immediately below these windows. 
The King, Queen, aud other mem- 
bers of the Royal Family, preceded 
by their attendants, were to have 
descended from the upper terrace by 
the private stairs and to have received 
the guests on the lower terrace. The 
party had somewhat of a_ local 
character, for invitations were sent 
round widely in the district. Among 
those who were invited were the Earl 
and Countess of 
Lucan and Lord 
and Lady Bing- 
ham (Laleham), 
Viscount and 
Viscountess 
Esher (Windsor 
Forest), Duke 
and Duchess of New- 
castle (Runnymede), 
Lord and Lady Stanley 
(Cowarth), Baron Schro- 
der, Sir Audley and 
Lady Neeld, Lord and 
Lady Edward Spencer 
Churchill and = Miss 
Churchill, Mr. and Lady 
Marcia Paravicini 
(Datchet), Mr. and Mrs. 
Bryant (Stoke Court), 
Maharajah and Maha- 
ranee of Kooch Behar 
(Ditton Park), Mr. and 
Mrs. Astor and Mr. 
Waldorf Astor (Clive- 
den), Mr. and Mrs. W. H. 
Grenfell (Taplow Court), 
Blanche Marchioness of 
Conyngham and Lady 
Blanche Conyngham 
(Ascot), Mr. and Lady 
Clementine Waring, Mr. 
and Lady Annabel 
O’Neili (Old Windsor), 
Sir Francis and Lady 


nard’s Hill), the Mar- 


quis of Normanby 
(Canons? Lodgings), 
Viscount Bridport 
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(Windsor Great Park), Lord and Lady Aling- 
ton (Down Place), Lord and Lady Boston 
(Hedsor), Theodosia Countess of Cottenham, 
the Countess of Arran, Bishop Barry, ‘and 
Captain Walter Campbell. 

Royal Refreshments.—The provision of 
refreshments for the postponed royal gar- 
den party is in the hands of the Lord 
Steward. Formerly there was so much red 
tape about this department that without the 
Lord Steward’s signature no one would have 
dared to make an ice or compound the re- 
nowned hock cup which is so popular because 
it is so very strong. Now, however, things 
are very different. The general ordering and 
superintending of the catering falls to the work 
of Major Charles Frederick, Deputy Master of 
the Household. It may be explaincd that the 
champagne bottles bear no brand but the 
royal label; that is, either “ V.R.I., Windsor 
Castle,” or “ E.R., Windsor Castle.” 


The Percys and the Smithsons.—The 
family name of the present Duke of Northum- 
berland is Smithson, and the ignorant scribe 
sometimes makes merry over the fact; but 
the duke is none the less a lineal descendant 
of the famous Percys though he happens to 
derive through a woman. In war or foray a 
Percy was ever in the van, and it was doubt- 
less owing to this drain upon the stock that 
the 11th Earl of Northumberland left no 
male heir. His daughter married the Duke 
of Somerset and her granddaughter became 
the wife of Sir Hugh Smithson, a very wealthy 
man. ‘To revive the honours of the house he 
was made Duke of Northumberland, but 
George III. refused him the Garter. “I am 
the first Duke of Northumberland,” protested 
his grace, “to be denied the Garter.” ‘You 
are the first Smithson,” exclaimed the King, 
“that ever dared apply for it.” 
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A Postponed Visit. — Previous to his 
deplorable illness the King intended to pay 
a visit to the Earl of Lonsdale, who still holds 
feudal state at Lowther Castle and socially is 


himself the virtual king of the north country, - 


especially in matters pertaining to sport. In 


Lafayette 
THE FARL~ OF CALEDON 


Who was to have been one of King Edward's 
six train-bearers 


the olddays when the Lowthers were Wardens 
of the West Marches they were real irrespon- 
sible monarchs in their own sphere, and 
they exercised powers of life and death and 
made war or peace with their Scottish 
neighbours_ over the borders at their own 
sweet will without even the nominal check of 
a Parliament; that is to say, when the 
King’s ancestors were not strong enough to 
coerce them. But peace now reigns between 
the Lowthers and the Scots and the bonds of 
matrimony unitethem. Is not Lady Lonsdale 
herself a Gordon and a sister of the Marquis 
of Huntly ? 


Lord Lonsdale as Sportsman.—It is as 
a sportsman that the Earl of Lonsdale is best 
known to the public of this country. On the 
Continent he is the English friend of the 
German Emperor, whose boar hunts and 
battues the earl has shared. For the rest he 
has shot big game all over the world, from the 
noose of Canada to the springbok of South 
Africa. As a hunting man he is, of course, in 
the front rank, for despite a passing breeze 
with the Earl of Yarborough, Lord Lonsdale 
has made his mark as master of the Quorn 
and has succeeded in pulling the old hunt 
out of the slough in which he found it when 
he was first appointed to the post. 


Lord Lonsdale and Public Duty.—Lord 
Lonsdale does not share his late brother’s 
extravagant taste in jewellery, and though he 
inherits the patronage of some forty livings 
he finds the responsibility of selecting their 
incumbents rather a bore. But he never shirks 
a public duty of the ordinary sort. He has 
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served two terms as Mayor of Whitehaven, 
and as colonel of volunteers and Hereditary 
Admiral of Cumberland and Westmoreland he 
maintains the amphibious reputation of the 
English aristocracy. His recent services in 
connection with the Imperial Yeomanry need 
no special mention, they are fresh in the 
memory of every newspaper reader. 


The Readiness of Lord Lonsdale.—Lord 
Lonsdale’s mother was a handsome Irish- 
woman from Roscommon, and to her he pro- 
bably owes the ready wit which has stood him 
in good stead on many critical occasions. An 
example of this readiness occurred on the visit 
of the Crown Prince of Germany to Lowther 
Castle not long ago. The Prince’s train was 
signalled to the local station some time before 
it was due. Nobody was there to receive him, 
so the stationmaster wired the fact to Lord 
Lonsdale. “Shunt him!” was the prompt 
reply ; and in blissful ignorance of the trick 
his Royal Highness was duly shunted from 
siding to siding till his lordship was ready to 
receive him in state. 

Osterley Park,—Osterley Park near Isle- 
worth, where the Countess of Jersey gave her 
first garden party recently, came into the 
family and with it the share in Child’s Bank 


by the marriage of the 5th Earl of Jersey, _ 


who was styled “ the most beau- 
tiful of male beings,” with the 
lady who was subsequenily known 
as the “great and beautrful Lady 
Jersey.” She was the daughter 
of Lord Westmorland, who had 
run away with Miss Child and so 
enraged the old banker that he 
passed over his daughter and her 
sons and left all his property to 
her daughter; Lord Jersey in 
consequence took the additional 
name of Child which still goes 
before the Villiers. The house 
at Osterley was originally Eliza- 
bethan, but it was modernised at 
the end of the eighteenth century 
for Mr. Child by Adam, the archi- 
tect of some of the finest houses 
of that date in London. One of 
the curiosities of the house is a 
toilet set, including a tall silver 
mirror which once assisted the 
toilette of Queen Elizabeth, which 
must have been no joke for her 
attendants. A perfect gallery of 
interesting portraits by Reynolds, 
Romney, and Lawrence is scat- 
tered about the house. From 
the point of view of a garden 
party the grounds are perfect. 
The park is very picturesque, is 
finely wooded with splendid trees, 
and watered by a pretty lake. In 
the depths is a wilderness all 
tanglewood and vegetation, in the 
depths of which one finds a quiet, 
sedgy pool. The gardens are 
arranged in terraces where the 
band plays, the guests promenade 
and chat, and the peacocks strut 


The Lady of Chatsworth.— 
It is common knowledge that the 
Duke of Devonshire’s principal 
seat at Chatsworth is one of the 
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most beautiful places in England ; but it is 
not so generally known that Chatsworth owes 
its existence toa woman. Bess of Hardwicke 
while yet a child married a man of property 


‘named Barley, who soon after died and left 


her his large estates. Sir William Cavendish, 
ancestor of the dukes of Devonshire, was her 
second husband. Her third was Sir William 
Loo, a Court functionary with a large family. 
The fascinating widow insisted that he should 
settle all his property on her, and at his death 
she added his possessions to the rest. Her 
next wooer was the great Earl of Shrewsbury, 
whose estates were entailed, but the diplomatic 
lady stipulated that one of his sons and one 
of his daughters should be given in marriage 
to two of her children by Sir William 
Cavendish. 


A New Game.—Title-guessing is the new 
game at club dinners and places where they 
jest. It is, of course, suggested by the possi- 
bilities. of the coronation honours list, but it is 
not necessarily limited by any pedantic regard 
for the probabilities. The players simply select 
the names of two or three common friends 
—or better still enemies—and exercise their 
ingenuity in fitting these with appropriate titles 
should the Premier (however unexpectédly) 
recognise their virtues by giving them a place 
in the peerage. Of course, the piquancy of 
the allusions will be the more appreciated if 
the victims themselves happen to be of the 
company. As a game it is almost as 
intellectual as ping-pong. 
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Fornston & Hoffmann, 31, Devonshire Street, W. 


MAHARAJ KUMAR PRADYOT KUMAR TAGORE 


The native representative of Calcutta who is now in London 
in connection with the postponed coronation 
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Langfier 
FRANCES LADY DE LISLE AND DUDLEY 


Who is helping at the British Industries 
stall at the Coronation Bazaar 


A Precedence Puzzle.—The status of 


the Prince of Wales in the coronation 
ceremony would have given considerable 


trouble to those who had the ordering of 
the service. The rule, ‘‘Seek out prece- 
dents,” was almost useless in this case, for 
since the creation of the title only four Princes 
of Wales have been present at coronations. 
These were Henry V.; Henry, the elder son of 
James I. ; George II. ; and his son, Frederick, 
the father of George III. Though during the 
last six centuries thirteen English monarchs 
were alive at the coronation of their pre- 
decessors only three were the sons of the 
sovereign they succeeded, the others being 
usurpers, brothers, sisters, or indirect heirs. 
From this will be seen how unusual would 
have been the presence of the King’s son and 
his grandsons at thecoronation. His Majesty 
is the thirty-sixth sovereign of England since 
the Conquest, but he is only the eleventh to 
be the first-born son of the preceding 
monarch, and the Prince of Wales is the 
second and not the eldest son of the King. 


Royal Engine-drivers.—After her ride 
on the railway engine at Brighton the 
Duchess of Fife will be able to compare notes 
with the Prince and Princess of Wales, who, 
it will be remembered, made part of their 
Canadian railway journey on the cow-catcher 
of the locomotive. They greatly enjoyed the 
novel experience, and it may have been their 
example which led Prince Ferdinand of Bul- 
garia to make his last journey to Vienna on 
the footplate of the engine with the driver and 
stoker.’ Another distinguished engine-driver 
is the Marquis of Downshire, who had laid 
down a mile and a half of railway in his park 
at Hillsborough, co. Down. The locomotive 
cost £1,000 and can travel forty miles an 
hour when drawing the one carriage and 
guard’s van which make up the train. The 
whole line is a perfect railroad in miniature, 
even to signal boxes at the level crossing of 
the carriage drive, and the driving of the 
engine is his lordship’s favourite hobby. 


Pageants that were Missed.—The King’s 
reception at the City boundary would have 
been impressive, but Fleet Street and the 
“Upper ende of Chepe” had made no pro- 
vision for the elaborate civic pageants which 
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One of Princess Alexis Dolgorouki’s helpers 
at the Russian stall 
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were characteristic of former coronations. 
When Anne Boleyn made her progress from 
Greenwich to the Tower by water and thence 
in state through the City, Fleet Street had its 
tower with four turrets from which the car- 
dinal virtues delivered improving speeches. 
Solemn instruments within the Tower, says 
the chronicler, made “an heavenly noyse,” 
and better still the conduit ran wine all the 
afternoon. Even the minor virtues eschew 
Fleet Street in these latter days, though the 
reveller may still look upon the wine when it 
is red. Nor are we quite so poetical as in the 
time of bluff King Hal. The Tudor set up 
Mount Parnassus at Gracechurch corner with 
Apollo perched on the top, and the fountain 
of Helicon ran abundantly with Rhenish, 
while the muses wrote poesy and epigram at 
the foot. Even that was less trying than the 
experience of the young King Edward VI., 
who had to “smile and smile ” while the seven 
liberal sciences in a pageant lectured him on 
the serious things of life. 


The Marriage of the Month.—Miss Lilian 
Lambton, the second daughter of Mr. Freddy 
Lambton, is shortly to be wedded to Lord 
Dunglass, and as she is the first of the many 
great-granddaughters of the Dowager Duchess 
of Abercorn to take to herself a husband there 
is a good deal of excitement in the family. 
Miss Lambton is a charming gir], tall, graceful, 
and very pretty, and she will make a winsome 
bride. Lord Dunglass, on the other hand, 
though son and heir of “the Douglas bold,” 
has a grievance against Providence, which 
unduly abbreviated his figure; but he can 
never get lost in the crowd, for he carries like an 
oriflamme the magnificent crown of auburn 
hair which is characteristic of the family. A 
keen sportsman, he hunts regularly with both 
the Berwickshire and the Duke of Buc- 
cleuch’s hounds, and thinks nothing of riding 
fifteen miles to the meet before he begins the 
day’s hunting. He is also a fair shot and 
devotes a good deal of time to the gun. 
“‘Charlie,” as his friends call him, has a very 
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MRS. GEORGE COOPER 


Another of Princess Alexis Dolgorouki's 
assistants at the Russian stall 


pleasant manner and is a general favourite, 
but this did not carry him into Parliament 
when he contested Berwickshire at the last 
general election. 


The Legend of the Lambtons.—As all the 
world, and especially the Jockey Club, knows 
the Earl of Durham is the plain dealer of 
racing circles. But there is a story in the 
chronicles whjch suggests that all his prede- 
cessors were not equally without guile. This 
is the legend of the Lambtons. One of them 
in medizeval times went fishing in the Weare 
and caught an innocent-looking worm. He 
threw it carelessly into a well, strolled home to 
lunch, and then went off crusading. Meantime 
the worm grew to gigantic size, terrorised the 
countryside, and required the milk of nine 
cows daily to appease it. When the young 
Lambton returned in the odour of sanctity he 
found the tenantry plagued by the monster. 
The choleric crusader at once attacked the 
thing, but as fast as his good sword severed it 
the pieces reunited. 


Consulted a Witch.—He retired defeated 
and consulted a witch, who promised him help 
on the usual condition—that he should kill the 
first living thing he met after his victory. By 
her advice he clad himself in armour skilfully 
fitted with keen blades, renewed the fight, and 
luring the worm to the river’s edge contrived 
that both should tumble in. There the 
uncanny thing wound itself round its adver- 
sary, was macerated by the blades, and the 
little pieces were carried away by the stream. 
Having outgeneralled the enemy the earl’s 
ancestor tried to cheat the evil one. By 
arrangement with his father a dog was to be 
loosened at the proper moment to meet him. 


A Prophecy Fulfilled.—Unfortunately the 
scheme miscarried; instead of the dog he 
met his father. But like a good son he 
promptly broke his vow. As an alternative 
the witch announced that for nine genera- 
tions the head of the Lambtons should 
die young, and never in his bed. The best 
proof of the truth of the legend is the fact that 
the prophecy was fulfilled, and that not till 
the end of the eighteenth century did a 
Lambton of consequence live out the allotted 
span. 
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Miss Beatrice Ferrar in “There and Back” at the Prince of Wales’s. 


Bassano 
Miss Ferrar plays the part of Marie Antoinette Smith, a lively young lady who has’ been known in their bachelor days to Mr. William Waring (Mr. Charles Hawtrey) 
and Mr. Henry Lewson (Mr, Arthur Wi'liams). To avoid her they both take a trip to Scotland, only to find that she has married their old friend, McCrae 
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Miss Maggie May as the Indian Princess at Daly’s Theatre. 


Bassano 


Miss Maggie May plays the part of the Indian princess, Mehelanch, who comes home with Quinton Raikes (played by Mr. Rutland Barrington), the somewhat 
flirtatious grass widower, in A Country Girl at Daly's 
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: A GOSSIP ABOUT BOOKS. 


r. George Sims has been judicious in his choice both of subjects 

- and of writers for his singularly interesting and aptly, admi- 
rably, and profusely illustrated Living London. All London passes 
in procession before you, living, moving, working, as though you 

. were looking at an extraordinarily varied and vivid kinematograph. 
But what fascinates you most—with a fascination of horror—is the 
appalling pictures of the lives of the poor. Ifa horse is overworked 
in the street, or a sheep is in danger of starvation in a pasture, the 
Jaw intervenes for its protection ; but for a man worked or starved 
to death there seems no help or hope. It has 
often struck me as strange that while a ’bus 
horse is required to do only three hours’ work 
daily the ’bus man, whether driver or conductor, 
must do fifteen. But his slavery is perfect free- 
dom compared with the work of an East-end 
tailor, whose hours, according to evidence given 
before the Sweating Commission, are often from 
6.30 a.m. to 2.30 a.m. on the following day, with 
only one hour for dinner. 

“The struggle is sometimes too terrible 
even for a Russian Jew. Recently*a young 
‘greener’? hanged himself. He had brought 
his newly-wedded wife from Russia to London 
thinking he would get a living. He learnt 
boot finishing and earned 12s. to 15s. a week. 
To earn £1 a week he would have to work 
twenty-two hours out of the twenty-four. At 
the inquest it was proved that he had tried to 
do this and his brain had given way. In a 
fit of madness and despair he hanged himself 
in the room he occupied with his young wife.” 
You see the Factory Act applies only to work- 
shops, and the bulk of the sweating dens 
being in dwelling- houses are outside the 
inspector’s jurisdiction. But these hapless 
aliens, being helpless as children, should surely 
be protected like children—protected at least 
against the wiles of the emigration agent in 
Warsaw or Moscow who lure them to London 
by lying promises of fabulous wages. 

Bentley’s fine aphorism, “ No man was ever 
written out of reputation except by himself,” 
is as true of institutions as of persons; since no deeply-rooted 
institution ever took hold of a people except through its own merits 
or lost its hold except through its own defects. Nothing, ¢.g., could 
be more short-sighted than to charge the French Revolution with the 
destruction of feudalism, of the nobles, and of the Church. They 
were not only dead but rotten in France, and the Revolution but 
cremated corpses that had become corrupt and abominable. I do not 
know when'I had this more forcibly brought home to me than in 
reading the extremely interest- 
ing JJemoirs and Letters of 
Cardinal de Bernis,? not because 
he was much worse but because 
he was much better than other 
¢reat nobles and Churchmen of 
his country, rank, and day. He 
prides himself—and with justice 
—on his singular sense of hon- 
our, honesty, and virtue, and yet 
he was the devoted friend and 
adviser of Madame de Pompa- 
dour, and played a prominent 
part in all the corrupt political 
and social intrigues which pre- 
cipitated the ruin of France. 
These Memoirs and Letters, 
intrinsically of singular interest, 
are specially engrossing through 
the glimpse they give you of the 
kind of fuel which was being 
heaped up for the great con- 
flagration even by the best- 
intentioned of the advisers of 
Louis “ Le Bien-aimé.” 


COVER OF 


“THE CORONATION BOOK” 
(ISBISTER) 


This is a most useful book for those who desire to 

be experts on the coronation ceremony or ‘‘ The 

Hallowing of the Sovereigns of England." 

author is the Rev. Jocelyn H. T. Perkins, Sacristan 

and Minor Canon of Westminster Abbey. 
is Zillah Temple 


In his Zervors of the Law® Mr. Watt attempts to rehabilitate 
more or less three judges “damned to everlasting fame” by three 
authors whose sentence is so weighty as to be well-nigh irreversible— 
Scott, Macaulay, and Stevenson. I cannot say that I think Mr, 
Watt has succeeded in reversing it in the case either of “ Bloody 
Jeffreys,” “ Bluidy Mackenzie,” or “ Bluidy Braxfield.” Here, however, 
is an instance he gives you of Jeffreys’s “ real regard for justice.” The 
Corporation of Bristol had a disgraceful trick of terrifying petty 
criminals into asking for transportation and then selling them as 

slaves to the plantations. Jeffreys visited the 
~ city on his famous Western Circuit, got the 
grand jury to present the mayor and his fellows 
for these acts, and forced them to descend from 
their seats and to plead, clad in their splendours 
of office, as criminals at the bar. “ See how the 
kidnapping rogues look,” he thundered. But 
what of those who saved themselves from 
transportation by purchasing their pardons at 
exorbitant rates from Jeffreys himself ? 

Miss Anne Douglas Sedgwick, in Zhe 
Rescue, has spent—I had almost said wasted 
—singular subtlety and power both of analysis 
and of expression upon a no less singularly 
unsympathetic subject. Her hero loves and 
serves with a chivalrous devotion a woman 
many years older than himself, and rescues her 
not. from her old life only but also from the 
company and the responsibility of a repulsively 
earthly, sensual, and, I might even add, devilish 
daughter. But the unpleasantness of the subject 
is redeemed by the cleverness of the treatment. 

Mr. Grant Richards has added the six- 
teenth volume to his “ World’s Classics” with 
the poet, Herrick. That there is room for a 
1s. Herrick® would almost seem to contradict 
the general opinion that this is an age of 
prose and that, few lovers of poetry are now 
with us compared with a generation ago. But 
the fact is that we are more willing to worship 
at ancient than at modern shrines, and in any 
case these books are perhaps bought as much 
to put on the shelf as to read. No library is 

perfect without its “ classics.” 

The new volume of the Zimes Encyclopedia® is strong in 
science and in geography. The Austro-Hungarian Empire is brought 
up to date; so also are Bohemia, Bosnia, British Columbia, Canada, 


Its 


Its artist 


-and Ceylon, while numerous countries which would have had no 


CROWNING OF 
THE KING 


LONDON JOHN LONG 6 CHANDOS STREET STRAND 


(AW RIGHTS RESERVED) 


FRONTISPIECE OF A CORONATION BOOK 


This is a very humorous book filled with quaint pictures in colours suitable for a 
present to a child as a souvenir of the great event 
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place in the earlier editions of this great book, such as, for example, 
Basutoland, Bechuanaland, and Benin, are copiously elucidated. 
Dr. Boyd Dawkins writes on the Channel Tunnel, Major Broadfoot 
on billiards, Mr. J. A. Manson 
on bowls, and Mr. Hoffer on 
chess, There are valuable 
articles on Birmingham, bank- 
ruptcy, and banking. 
MILES BARRY, 


1 Livinc Lonpon. Edited by George 
R. Sims. With over 450 illustrations. 
(London: Cassell & Co., Ltd.) 

2 MEMOIRS AND LETTERS OF 
CARDINAL DE Bernis. With an intro- 
Trans- 
lated by Katharine Prescott Wormeley, 
Illustrated with portraits. Two vols. 
(London ; William Heinemann.) 


duction by C. A. Sainte-Beauve. 


8 TERRORS OF THE Law. 


By Francis 


Watt. (London: John Lane.) 
4 Tue Rescur. By Anne Douglas 
Sedgwick. (London: John Murray.) 


Ropert HERRICK, 
(Grant 


®* THE PorMS OF 
“The World's Classics." 
Richards.) 
~ ¢ Tue Encyctopa@piA BRITANNICA. 
Tenth edition. Vol. II. ‘‘ Aus,"’ to ‘“Chi,"’ 
(“ Times" Office and A. & C, Black.) 
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very appropriate play for coronation-time 
would have been Sweet Nell of Old 
Drury, which has proved such a success both 


in this country and Australia. The pictures 
of Miss Nellie Stewart are so charming 
that I am tempted to give another of 
her as the immortal Nell. This one is 
by that excellent photographer, Talma. 1 
am sorry that by a slip of the 
pen I attributed the previous 


picture to Falk. 
M* Huntley Wright, who is 
dealt with at length in 
another part of this issue, had one 
experience that is still a source 
of amusement to him. He was 
going home by train to Rich- 
mond one night with one of 
the souvenir books of A Greek 
Slave in his hand. <A_ lady 
and gentleman who had _ visited 
Daly’s were in the same compart- 
ment. They did not know him, 
but the lady asked him had he 
seen A Greek Slave. He ad- 
mitted he had seen it once or 
twice. Encouraged by his reply 
she set about giving him the private 
history of the principals in that 
play. His own turn came last but 
it was not least. She referred to . 
him contemptuously as “little” 
Huntley Wright. She thought he 
could act, ‘‘ But oh! he was such 
a terrible drunkard. His dances 
were the result of delirium, and he 
deserted his wife in America.” 
Almost stunned he listened to 
details of his own flight with 
another man’s wife when the train 
stopped at his station. He bade 
the lady and gentleman  good- 
night, gave them his card, got out 
on the platform, and with his hat 
in his hand watched the horror- 
stricken pair turn their eyes in 
agony towards ‘‘ Huntley Wright, 
Daly’s Theatre.” 


II think Mr. Redford, the 

Examiner of Plays, supplied 
his Majesty with a very good 
excuse for celebrating the corona- 
tion by abolishing the censorship, 
for his veto on Maeterlinck’s 
Monna Vanna shows the prepos- 
terousness of censorship. When 
I recall the crapulous farces 
which I have sat out and think 
of Maeterlinck’s ‘drama, which 
is as the driven snow in comparison, I 
am simply lost in wonder that an an- 
achronism like the dramatic censorship 
should be allowed at the beginning of the 
twentieth century. The curious part of it is 
that the censor does not object to the explora- 
tion of the nether world when it is conducted 
in the spirit of contempt or farce. Witness 


PLAYS. MUSIC, AND OTHER. ENTERTAINMENTS 


Week by Week. 


Jane, The Arabian Nights, The Girl from 
Maxim's. The moment, however, that the 
nether worid is treated seriously as literature 
or as a problem he pronounces the taboo, 
Just think of the silly audaciousness which can 
stop the performance, except under extra- 
ordinary circumstances, of Zhe Cencz. Of 
course, people who want to see Zhe Cezci or 


Miss Nellie Stewart as Nell Gwyn 


Monna Vanna can always do so ; indeed, the 
censor’s attitude only rouses curiosity and 
makes people flock to a play they would 
otherwise never dream of seeing. There is 
really nothing very objectionable in JZonna 
Vanna, but the Victoria Hall, Bayswater, 
where it was produced was crowded, though 
Bayswater is not particularly easy to reach. 
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PAD TALLER 


he coronation ballet at the Alhambra is 
picturesque, although I think that in 
neither of the houses in Leicester Square has 
the greatest note of imagination been touched. 
There is an immense amount of ingenuity in 
Britannia’s Realm, and the music by Mr. 
Randal Ronald is full of colour. La Belle 
Otero has exercised the privilege of her sex 
and changed her mind. Some 
days ago it was announced by the 
continental press that the famous 
dancer was about to marry and 
leave the stage for the more placid 
joys of domestic life. The allure- 
ments of a visit to London have, 
however, prevailed, and La Belle 
Otero has arranged to appear at 
the Alhambra early in July fora 
series of fifteen representations. 


mong the “wants” in the 
dailies readers must have 
been surprised at the following: 
“ Wanted, stabling for two zebras 
and a leopard ; also man to look 
after same.—-Write Odette Dulac,” 
&c. Mdlle. Dulac is the lady 
who has been engaged to appear 
at the Empire next month. The 
zebras, which she drives in a vic- 
toria, are one of the sights of the 
Bois in Paris, but what use she 
has for a leopard unless as a pet 
it is hard to say. 


M*s Ethel Irving, who makes 

Madame Sophie such a win- 
somely amusing young lady in 4 
Country Girl at Daly’s, possesses 
the gift of being able to play a part 
—even in musical comedy —with 
an easy naturalness and grace that 
makes her presence in a scene an 
always welcome one. As Dudley 
in Sax Toy she was a distinct 
success and certainly won the right 
to the much bigger and very impor- 
tant part that she plays in the 
successor to that piece. All her 
scenes with Mr. Huntley Wright 
are admirably played, the humour 
of the jdialogue is delightfully ex- 
pressed, the most is made of the 
songs, and her dancing is good 
enough to win encores each night. 


ja ane Miss Irving had never 

appeared at Daly’s before 
she was engaged for Dudley in Sax 
Toy she had made a_ distinct 
success on tour in a Daly piece, 
namely, Zhe Geisha, in which for 
upwards of two years she played Mollie Sey- 
mour in the chief provincial cities for Messrs. 
Morell and Mouillot. Miss Irving’s first 
acquaintance with the stage was made at 
the Prince of Wales’s, where she played the 
part of Lady Betty in Dorothy. At the 
end of the London run of Dovis she went out 
with the company to America. 


Talma 


A PLAYER WHO WAS THE FAVOURITE OF KING CHARLES 


THE TAILER 
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MISS MARY GARDEN 


ne of the features of the season at Covent 
Garden will be the production of Mr. 
Herbert Bunning’s opera, founded on Mr. 
Anthony Hope’s pretty story about the Prin- 
cess Osra, who will be represented by Miss 
Mary Garden. Miss Garden is, as her name 
indicates, a Scot, full of individuality and 
enthusiasm. 


On my way south I had seen her play: 


Louise and I wascharmed. At Monte Carlo I 
heard her in Massenet’s J7anom, and wondered 
at the versatility of her talent—gesture, looks, 
everything was different. On my return to 
Paris luck in the shape of a French critic 
took me to the 7véfétition générale (doomed, 
alas, to be abolished like all nice things) of 
Debussy’s setting of Pelleas et Mélisande. 
The hour fixed was one o’clock; at two, 
some weird and beautiful chords were heard 
and the curtain went up disclosing the en- 
chanted forest. By the fountain is the 
crouching form of a child. Golaud  ap- 
proaches ; she wildly gets up ; it is Mélisande, 
beautiful as fancy, elusive as a dream. The 
story follows its course wedded magically to 
its symphonic accompaniment. All the 
artists are excellent, but it is Mélisande who 
takes hold of fou—this pure, passionate 
creation of Maeterlinck, whose beauty like that 
of those beautiful flowers of the East proves 
fatal to those who breathe it. 

The dream was over. A storm of ap- 
plause brought me back to my senses. My 
friend and I with the artistic crowd of a 
Parisian 7épétition générale made our way 
to the boulevard. One name was repeated 
by all—* Garden.” I knew, of course, all along 
that it was she who was singing; but some- 
how I had been unable to realise that this 
weird, legendary, elusive Mélisande was the 
same woman as the vivacious, espidgle 
Manon or the ultra-modern but sentimental 
dressmaker, Louise. 

My friend had the privilege of knowing 
Miss Garden. Through his kind offices I was 


granted an interview for the next day. 
After two or three collisions with 
tramways and motor cars my Jehu 
deposited me safely at the door of a 
house in the Champs Elysées. I was 
shown into a bower of flowers and stood 
face to face with Miss Garden. Tall, 
supple, a small head beautifully poised 
on the shoulders, the whole crowned 
with a glory of golden hair, Miss Gar- 
den was neither Manon nor Louise nor 
yet Mélisande. She reminds you of 
Sarah Bernhardt as a young girl. 
Sardou himself made the remark when 
he was working with her at his F7d/e 
de Tabarin. She made no official 
début. Her contract with the Opéra 
Comique was to begin in October and 
we were in March. One night in that 
very month she found herself one of 
the audience when they were playing 


Miss Mary Garden, the Princess Osra. 


Louise. The artist who was playing the title- 
part had a cold and her hoarseness increased 
so much that after the first act she could sing 
no longer. There was no understudy at hand 
and the management would have had to 
return the money. The manager knew that 
Miss Garden had worked hard on the part 
and that she was in the house. He sent for 
her, and there and then, feeling it to be the 
chance of her life, she went on in her own 
clothes as she stood, never having sung on 
the stage before with an orchestra. The 
composer was in the house and insisted on 
her playing the part from that day. She has 
sung it more than one hundred times since. 
She appears at Covent Garden in J/anon 
early this month. After that comes Princess 
Osra, at which she has been working 
hard every day with Mr. Bunning. ‘“ The 
music,” she says enthusiastically, “is not a 
work, it is an inspiration.” 


MISS GARDEN’ AS ‘ MELISANDE” 


Music has been written for Maeterlinck's masterpiece by M. Claude Debussy and was recently played at the Opéra 


Comique, Paris. This picture shows M. Jean Périer as Pelleas and Miss Garden as Mélisande. 
Golaud (M. Dufrance) is seen watching the lovers 
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Madame Bernhardt as “Francesca da Rimini.” 


This picture, taken by W. and D, Downey, shows Madame Bernhardt as Francesca in Mr. Marion Crawford's play which she gave at the Garrick Theatre 
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THE TAGE BR 


The , Revue at the 


MISS MARIE LLOYD 
As Sarah Bernhardt 


“T*he Tivoli has celebrated the coronation 

with a Revue written and produced by 
Charles Raymond and Philip Yorke, with 
lyrics by Roland Carse, and music by 
Maurice Jacobi. The entertainment may be 
best summarised by printing the cast :— 


Foulsham & Banfield 


MR. CHARLES RAYMOND 
As Mr. Gillette in Sherloct Holmes 


Ping-Pong the Deuce, King . 
of Sahara, alias Crib, his | 


valet, afterwards Faust, | 
the Terrtble Greek, and\ 
Ben-Hur -- - - ey) 


Santoy Tomount, ehemmares)) 
Our Mayor, Dick Funn, 
Dr. W. G. Grace, and 
Pinpoint Moregain - - 

Dandeno, afterwards Marsala 

Shamrock Homes, afterwards | 
Mephisto and Ulysses -5 

Maccaront, afterwards Miss 
Stone - - - - 

Two Publisher's Scouts, after- 
wards two American 3 
Millionatres - - -) 

The Kangaroo (Australia), | 


afterwards Scotch Barmaid \ ~ 
First Little Matd, afterwards 


Lady Trussell, afterwards 
Scotch Barmaid - - 
Second Little Maid, 

wards Scotch Barmaid = - 
Third Little Maid, afterwards ) 
Scotch Barmaid 2 -\ 
The Spirit of the Strand Im-) 
provement (prologue), after- > 
wards Scotch Barmatd = - ) 
Savah Bernhardt, Girenpardss) 
J 


Marguerite, Sapho, and 
Prehistoric Woman - 


after: S 


- - (LittLe Ticu 


- - GEORGE GRay 


- - H, A. Moore 
-CHARLES RAYMOND 


- RicHarp ARTHUR 


- J. Rous anp E. 
MILLWarb. 


- Littan DorEEN 
BEATRICE GREVILLE 


- Este MorGan 


Sysit Wynn 


Apa VERNON 


- - Marte Lioyp 
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Hall. 


MISS MARIE LLOYD 


As Marguerite in Faust 


There are four scenes. The first (by Mr. 
Helmsley) shows “the chimney-pots of 
London at night.” The second is a grand 
coronation stand in the Strand, and the last 
two show the courtyard of the House of 
Commons and Ludgate Circus. 


LITTLE TICH 
As the Terrible Greek 


LITTLE TICH 
As Ben Hur 
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houlsham & Barfield 


LITTLE TICH 


As Jean de Reszke 


UGBUR IIIT 
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the Palace. 


at 


Powell 


Connie 


1ss 


Ellis 


Miss Connie Powell is one of a chorus of eight girls assisting Miss Mabel Love in her turn at the Palace 
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Mr. Huntley Wright. Actor and Author : a@& Sketch. 


Or a very few years ago—in the days 

when musical comedy was satisfied with 
one or two theatres in London and the public 
that it had to please did not include, as it now 
appears to do, half the population of the 
British Isles—Mr. Huntley Wright, the famous 
comedian of Daly’s. Theatre, was playing 
villains or heavy leads and comedy parts on 
tour, or in stock companies to audiences of the 
not over demonstrative people of the manu- 
facturing districts of the north. 


r. Huntley Wright made, or rather was 
compelled to make, his first appearance 
on the stage when he was exactly ten months 
old in the character of the only child of an 
ill-treated heroine. A baby 
in arms he faced the foot- 
lights, but as his memory 
has not stored the impressions 
of that hour he says his 
“recollections” when they 
come to be written will con- 
tain no account of his feelings 
when he was being carried 
off. A change of bill having 
removed all further necessity 
in that particular company 
for a heroine’s baby during 
Master Wright’s infant days 
the young actor was placed 
on the shelf or the cradle for 
a time. Then seventeen 
years passed away, and the 
youth following in the ways 
of the child adopted the 
theatre’ as his career for life. 


t certainly would have been 
strange if Mr. Huntley 
Wright had not inherited or 
acquired a taste for the pro- 
fession in which both his 
father and his mother had 
gained much success and 
public esteem. His father, 
Mr. Fred Wright, sen., was 
playing at Islington when his 
son, Huntley, was born thirty- 
three years ago. Mr. Fred 
Wright, sen., was in the 
habit of taking his own com- 
panies to provincial towns 
for stock seasons, and Mrs. 
Wright usually accompanied 
him. She also was known in 
the London theatres, where 
she played in many produc- 
tions with both Charles 
Mathews and G. V. Brooke. 
Mrs. Wright only occasionally 
makes an appearance now, but 
Mr. Fred Wright, sen., though about seventy- 
five years of age, has no intention of taking a 
rest. He is at present touring with Mr. Martin 
Harvey and has some idea of going with him 
to America next autumn because, as he says, 
“everyone ought to see something of the 
world before he settles down to take things 
quietly at home.” 


“he sanguine temperament of the parents 
has been transmitted to Mr. Huntley 
Wright. It is hardly necessary to have a per- 
sonal acquaintance with him to know that ; 
it is sufficient to hear and see him directing 
all his efforts to getting fun out of his part. 


His method certainly offers effective opposition 
to the advocates of reserve force in acting, and 
if he were not a sanguine man as well as a 
resourceful actor he could not have kept that 
sort of thing always going since he joined the 
Edwardes management at the Lyric Theatre 
for The Artist's Model in 1894. His elder 
brother, Mr. Fred Wright, jun., at the Gaiety, 
and his younger brother, Mr. Bertie Wright, 
on tour with a Gaiety company, possess the 
same characteristic temperament that he does. 
indeed, the same remark applies to all the 
members of the family, for his sisters, Miss 
Haidee and Miss Marie Wright, promise to 
gain their share of acting honours for’ their 
name, wae : 


MR. HUNTLEY WRIGHT 


Fifteen years ago at the Theatre Royal, 

Edinburgh, a youth of eighteen, Huntley 
Wright made his first public appearance as 
an actor in a drama called alse Lights. He 
had only a small part in it, that of a prison 
warder, but even then nervousness so over- 
came him that he did not succeed—as, indeed, 
he did not expect to—in giving realism to a 
scene in which he, a boy of eight and a half 
stone, was supposed to overcome the impri- 
soned hero who weighed fourteen stone. Sir 
Henry Irving was in Edinburgh at the time 
touring with his Lyceum company in faust, 
and he came one day to the Theatre Royal to 
see False Lights and encouraged Mr. Wright. 
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(ORS fairly launched the young actor found 

no difficulty in keeping going. All over 
the country in old Adelphi dramas he played 
villains, heavy parts, and character. Here he 
thought his talent lay, and no searching of 
the future ever revealed to him a picture in 
which he figured as the comedian of so light 
a business as a musical comedy. With his 
father’s stock company he played for three 
seasons at Huddersfield, two at Aberdeen, and 
one at Douglas. His first conspicuous success 
wasmadein The Shaughraun as Harvey Duff, 
and another of Boucicault’s plays in which he 
did well was The Colleen Bawn. In that he 
played Danny Mann. Mr. Huntley Wright 
is very grateful for the experience gained in 
those days. He loved the 
parts he played, and he had 
a weakness for striving to 
get sympathy for them. 
Working to make a character 
part of whatever he played 
was always one of his prin- 
ciples.. He would advise any 
friend of his desirous of 
making a success in musical 
comedy to first learn acting 
in drama and comedy, not 
try to pick it up in a musical 
play. His own ambition, 
fairly well satisfied so far as 
the latter sort of play is 
concerned, will probably lead 
him back again to the comedy 
stage. 


e[ehe production of a drama, 
Fate and Fortune, at 
the Princess’s got him his 
first London engagement, 
after which he went to Terry’s 
for The Foundling. He 
remained with the same man- 
agement to play a_ small 
comedy part in the burlesque, 
King Kodak, in which both 
Mr, Edward Terry and Miss 
Kate Vaughan appeared, 
afterwards going to Toole’s 
for A Trip to Chinatown. 
In 1894 Mr. Huntley Wright 
joined Mr. George Edwardes’s 
management and there has 
since remained ; 1895 found 
him touring in South Africa, 
mostly playing in Gaiety 
burlesque. When the com- 
pany was at Johannesburg a 
Monday morning newspaper 
announced his marriage with 
one of the ladies of the 
company. The report was 
untrue, but all the same the orchestra at night 
played the “Wedding March,” and the 
audience showered rice and old shoes on him 
and the blushing girl. When he came back 
to London from South Africa Mr, Huntley 
Wright originated the part of Wun Hi in 
The Geisha. The only Chinamen he ever 
saw were at the Cape, but some little traits 
were well remembered and made use of. 
Next came Heliodorus in A Greek Slave, 
succeeded by Li in San Toy, to be followed by 
his present part of Barry in A Country Girl. 
Away from the stage, where he has worked so 
hard with such happy effect, Mr. Huntley 
Wright is devoted to riding and driving. | 


Bassano 
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THE SULTAN OF PERAK AND HIS BODYGUARD 


BEE ea VATE ly Pate. 


The'Sultan, who is the chief of the most northerly of the protected states in the Malay Peninsula, is paying his first visit to England in connection 


with the postponed coronation ceremonies last week 


‘ 


Our Fourth Double Acrostic Prize Competition. 


RULES FOR THIS SERIES 


1. The series consists of thirteen double 
acrostics issued consecutively from July 2. 
THE TATLER will give to the solver who 
solves correctly the largest number of these a 
prize of 45, and two prizes of £3 and £2 
respectively to those who solve the next 
largest number. It must be understood, how- 
ever, that winners of first prizes in the previous 
competitions are handicapped one acrostic ; 
winners of two first prizes are disqualified 
from winning any prize in this competition ; 
winners of two second prizes are disqualified 
from winning a second or third prize in this 
competition, but can try for the first prize. 

2. The uprights of the acrostics must be 
guessed exactly and no alternatives can be 
accepted. For the lights or cross-bars alter- 
native guesses may be sent, but they must 
fit the light exactly. Not more than two words 
may be sent for each light. 

3. It must be understood that the Acrostic 
Editor’s decision is final in all cases, and that 
no correspondence can be entered into on any 
subject. 

4. If two or more solvers “tie” in the 
competition special extra acrostics may be 
given for the guessing off of the “tie,” 
or the prize may be divided among the 
“tied ” solvers. 

5. Answers must be delivered (addressed 
to “ The Acrostic Editor, THE TATLER, Great 
New Street, London, E.C.”) not later than 
first post 02 the second Monday following the 
date of issue, zz., answers to the first acrostic 
(dated July 2) must be delivered not later 
than first post on Monday, July 14. 


6. Solutions should be signed by a pseu- 
donym of not more than twelve letters. 
‘* Made-up” names are the best. Female 
diminutives like “May” or “Mab” are 
objected to as leading to confusion. The real 
name and address must also be sent in. All 
names and solutions must be written most 
distinctly, print letters being preferred. If 
the Acrostic Editor cannot read the solutions 
they will be disqualified. No exceptions can 
be made to the rules.» 

7. The pseudonym should be printed in 
large letters on the top of the page. Only 
one answer can be allowed on one sheet, and 
the sheets should be halves of note paper. 


Solution of Double Acrostic No. fi 
(Third Series) ; 


Sie SaeHy aU) 
UM ATR 
H I 
Ww H Y H E 
Ties GaeeReverl 


> Wn Hw 
HONNnPY 
nOHBaPA 


5. 


1. Numbers XXIV. (24). 
2. ‘*Samoa”" cannot be accepted because it is in the 
South Seas. 

4. Old spelling of Hawaii. ‘‘Otaheite” cannot be 
accepted because it belongs to France, not to the United 
States, ‘‘Oriente” is not an old spelling but an old 
name. 4 

5. River of Bagdad, the capital of the Caliph Haroun 
Alraschid. 

Correct answers have been received from—Aza, Amsi, 
Addled-head, Arlencar, Aurélie, Atin, Bydand, Bacillus, 
Billum, Bird, Babagee, Bosso, Bonbon, Berth, Bumble- 
bee, Bamloc, Babu, Beagle, Benmore, Barum, Bhong, 
Bessarabia, Coomb, Cornuto, Cobbler, Cassandra, Clare, 
Chippie, Clovepink, Cheshire-cat, Cardo, Crumpsall, 
Candid, Charlock, Chaff, Chums, Danesfort, Dorymane, 
Depot, Derry, Duplex, Doric, Dolittle, Dugli, Dodo, 
Donna, Devilina, Edreyn, Ercles, Eel, Elbo, Evergreen, 
Edina, Ellart, Emor, Frisco, Fritz, Flora, Golo, Guess- 
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aright, Games, Grappler, Gortmore, Glevum, Herb, Her- 
minia, Heather-bell, Hoparch, Hattrick, Halcro, Ignosi, 
Ignota, Indignus, Jap, Joko, Japanese, Kifta, Kispig, 
Kenmor, Ko, Kelpie, Leather, Law, Lambro, Legumdoctor, 
Lierre, Lamplighter, Leslie, Lethe, Leucander, Lark- 
spur, Major, Mummer, Moonface, Magunota, Mariamne, 
Mimic, Micat, Na, Norreys, Narola, Northampton, New- 
beginner, Novara, Nibs, Notxac, Ooloo, Ouard, Oh-girls, 
Pippip, Pinkun, Picklock, Penwoman, Phunga, Psyche, 
Res, Roryomore, Ronin, Rustica, Simona, Sparrow, 
Spenner, Smarg, Spartan, Skedaddle, St. Quentin, 
Sarnia, Santoy, Solvo, She, Seagull, Sterne, Sirrom, 
Tina, Tyne, Tatlera, Tinker, Twig, Triumvirate, Tip- 
perary-boy, Uncle-Stout, United, Varvicus, Valentine, 
Wyst, Wasp, Westwater, Wybith, Wigwam, Wink. 
Waherne, Yellow, Yenhow, Yoicks, Yoko, Yram, Zazel, 
Zyzy, Zyx. 


The Acrostic Editor regrets that no answer to No.g 
was received from “ Jap” or “ Aza.” 


“Triumvirate " and ‘“‘ Eitnua” had ‘Angela ” instead 
of “Angelina” in No. 9, which cannot’ be accepted. No 
answer to No. 5 was received from ‘ Bessarabia.” 
“Legumdoctor” is informed that where the indications of 
a quotation are given the answer is required to fit the 
quotation. ‘Red ray,’ moreover, fails to hit the sense for 
it does give light. 


Double Acrostic No. I 
(Fourth Series) 


In this, the most delightful month of all, 
He treats his guests at his high Windsor Hall. 


1. The handy man! Alike on land and sea 
He does his work as none.can do but he, 


no 


. Here did the British troops—a glorious bour— 
Break up the Zulus' man-destroying power. 


3. The biggest city that the world has known, 
The centre of an empire all our own. 


4. Oh to be this again! But oldsters say 
That we are this. We are compared with they. 


(With apologies for the grammar.) 
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Current Sports 


Mr. E. R. Wilson.—The Cambridge captain was educated 
at Rugby, where he gained a classical and mathematical scholar- 
ship, so that he furnishes another instance of that well-worn tag, 
mens sana in corpore sano. He was in the school eleven for 
several years and eventually, in 1897, captained the side. In that 
year he had a phenomenal average, and against New College, 
Oxford, scored 205 not out, the highest score ever made by a 
Rugby boy. Mr. Wilson did not immediately go up to Cambridge, 
a year elapsing before 
his leaving school and 
his appearance at 
Trinity. He secured 
his blue in his first 
year and played a 
good innings of 39 at 
Lord’s. In the vaca- 
tion he has appeared 
three or four times for 
Yorkshire, and in one 
or two matches was 
conspicuously success- 
ful. Yorkshire are so 
strong just now that 
it is difficult to know 
whom to leave out, 
and consequently Mr, 
Wilson does not get 
many opportunities of 
distinguishing himself 
in county matches, but 
he is a cricketer whom 
nearly any other county 
but Yorkshire would 
be glad to have on 
their side. 


Hills & Saunders 
The captain of the Oxford cricket eleven, 
Cc. H. B. Marsham 


A Famous Pair of Cricketing Brothers.—In the ’Varsity 
match last year Mr. Wilson followed in his brother’s (C. E. M. 
Wilson) footsteps and scored a century, 118 to be exact, while 
he also bowled with success. There are only two instances on 
record of two brothers making centuries in the ’Varsity match, 
viz, H. K. and. R. E. Foster, and C. E. M. and E. R. Wilson. 


THE RIVAL BLUE CAPTAINS 
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and Pastimes. 


Mr. Wilson is a very steady bat with an exceedingly good defence. 
He cuts well and has a capital stroke past mid-on. He bowls 
slow right-hand, keeps an excellent length, and puts a little “drag” 
on the ball. He is a capital field at point or in the slips and 
has a good knowledge of the game. He has recently been playing 
cricket in the West Indies, where he did well with both bat and 
ball, averaging 20 runs per innings and taking 78 wickets for 10 runs 
apiece. Mr. Wilson is exceedingly young-looking, but he can tell 
you the scores of any 
match that was ever 
played. He will make 
an excellent captain. 


The. Varsity 
Match.— To-morrow’s 
game at Lord’s is the 
sixty-eighth match 
between the two 
universities, Cambridge 
having won thirty-two, 
Oxford twenty-nine, 
and six have been 
drawn. On form 
Cambridge are the 
better team and will 
undoubtedly start 
favourites. Mr. E.R. 
Wilson and Mr. E. M. 
Dowson are the two 
best bowlers on either 
side, and Mr. Dowson 
is by far the best all- 


The captain of the Cambridge cricket eleven, | round man in the two 


E. R. Wilson elevens. Cambridge’s 
recent victories over 
London County and 


Surrey were distinctly good performances, and in both matches 
the fielding, which had scarcely been satisfactory in the early part 
of the term, reached a high standard. Mr. R. N. R. Blaker 
particularly distinguished himself, but all round the fielding was 
very smart and keen. But ’Varsity teams are very properly 
expected to set a high standard in this respect. 


Durham 


THE CHAMPION COUNTY—THE YORKSHIRE TEAM 


Which was defeated for the first time this season by Somerset on June 18. The names, reading from left to right, are—I. Washington, D. Hunter, J. Tunniclifte, 
L. Whitehead, W. Rhodes; middle row—G. H. Hirst, F. S, Jackson, Lord Hawke, T. L. Taylor, S. Haigh; front row—J. T. Brown, D, Denton 
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A Distinguished Cricketing Family.—Mr. C. H. B. Marsham, 
the Oxford captain, comes of a famous cricketing stock, one of his 
uncles, Mr. C, D. Marsham, standing out as one of the best Oxford 
cricketers. Mr. C. D, Marsham played five times in the University 
match, 1854-8, and in the five years obtained forty wickets. Another 
uncle, the late Mr. Charles Marsham, played in 1851 and was for 
many years president of the 
Oxford Harlequins, and a third 
uncle played in 1856. What- 
ever future the cricket world 
has in store for the present 
representative of this distin- 
guished family his name will 
go down to posterity as one of 
the scorers of a hundred runs 
in the inter-’Varsity match. 
Not only did Mr. Mars- 
ham play a_ really splendid 
innings in last year’s Oxford 
and Cambridge match but he 


saved his side from defeat, 
and throughout his innings 


exhibited not only skill as a 
batsman but judgment and 
nerve. It was in every way 
a fine innings, and I do not 
remember having seen better 
cutting and off-driving. Mr. 
Marsham, who was in the 
Eton eleven of 1897-8, is said 
to have improved his batting 
this season and should be a 
useful addition to Kent, for 
which county he appeared on 
several occasions last summer. 


A Capital Wicketkeeper.— 
Mr. W. Findlay, who will be 
captain of the University eleven 
next summer, is a _ worthy 
successor to such famous Oxford stumpers as Mr. M. C. Kemp, 
Mr. H. Philipson, Mr. R. P. Lewis, and Mr. H. Martyn. I have 
not myself seen Mr, Findlay keep wicket this summer, but from 
what | have heard from men who have played against him he is a 
wicketkeeper of the highest class 


Bolak 
J. VINE 


The Sussex batsman and bowler 


PAE SAL EER. 


Somerset’s Victory over Yorkshire. — Well done, Sonerset ! 
How you love to humble the great! Last season you were the 
only side in the country to defeat the Yorkshiremen and now you 
have done it again. But you always possessed the knack of 
humbling the champion team of the year; In the days when Surrey 
were in the pride of their strength they again and again went 
down before you on the Taun- 
ton ground and sometimes at 
the Oval. One likes to see 
Mr. Woods’ men doing well. 
They play such a sporting and 
delightfully attractive game 
that they thoroughly deserve 
their victories. Braund is a 
lucky find, and altogether 
Somersetshire are stronger to- 
day than they have ever been 
before. Major W. C. Hedley 
is, I hear, back in England, and 
should he be able to play his 
all-round cricket * would be 
invaluable in an already 
strong team. Mr. S. M. J. 
Woods remarked lately that the 
Somerset eleven, ‘‘if they don’t 
win many matches get plenty 
of fun out ofthe game.” York- 
shire provided some of the fun. 


Yorkshire’s Wonderful 
Record.—During the last three 
seasons Yorkshire have only 
been beaten twice in county 
cricket, and on both occasions 
by Somerset. In the summer 
of Ig00 they went through 
the championship competition 
without losing a single match ; 
last year they lost but one 
game, viz., to Somerset at 
Leeds ; and so far this season the recent game at Sheffield is the 
only occasion on which they have had to haul down their flag to 
another county. Other than their two defeats by Somerset they 
have not been beaten in county cricket since August, 1899, when 
Kent won by eight wickets at Tonbridge. 


Bolak 
R. ABEL 


The first man to reach 1,000 runs 


polak 


THE SOMERSET ELEVEN 


Which inflicted the first defeat of the season on Yorkshire on June 18 at Leeds. 
P. R. Johnson, Lewis, B. Cranfield; sitting—L. Braund, L. C. H. Palairet, S. M. J. Woods, A. E. Newton, R. C. N. Palairet 
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The names, reading from left to right, are—G. Gill, E. Robson, J. L. Daniell, 
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A COMPLETE STORY. 


From Arthur Lyndon, Trinity College, 
Cambridge, to Thomas Lyndon, 78, 
Drapers’ Gardens, City. 

March 17, 1896. 

My DEAR FATHER,—I have just come to a 
very important decision with regard to my 
future, and as in duty bound write to you at 
once to acquaint you with it. It is that 1 am 
determined to abandon all thoughts of a mer- 
cantile career and mean to be called to the Bar. 
I am fully aware that the profession of a 
barrister is very difficult, and that as a rule he 
has to struggle very hard at first to earn 
anything that can be called a living, but I 
think that I have talents in this direction, for 
Iam considered one of the best speakers’ at 
the Union, and thanks to the excellent 
education that you have given me at Charter- 
house and _ here I see no reason why I should 
not be able to hold my own and in time to do 
as well as another. Anyhow, I am determined 
to risk it—I am always your affectionate 
son, ARTHUR. 


From Thomas Lyndon to Arthur Lynaon. 


March 18, 1896. 

DEAR ARTHUR,—Your letter which reached 
me this morning perfectly horrified me. I am 
glad that you did not send it to Portland 
Place, for if your mother had seen it she 
would have gone into hysterics. I really 
think you must have taken leave of your 
senses, The idea of throwing up such a 
position as I can offer you in the City is 
absolutely preposterous. And what for? To 
go to the Bar—one of the most miserable 
professions that exist. Inthe first place it is 
the most overstocked profession in England. 
I went to-day to lunch at the City Carlton and 
asked for the Zaw List. I found that it 
comprised about 250 pages of counsel entitled 
to practise at the English Bar, and that each 
page contained on an average rather more 
than thirty names, thus yielding a grand total 
of about 7,500 practitioners for England and 
those British possessions where English 
counsel have a right of audience. This does 
not include the members of the Scotch Bar 
or of the Irish Bar, or of the Bar of the 
Isle of Man. I took three pages at hazard 
and found that out of a total of ninety- 
two names thirty-nine held themselves 
out as actually having chambers and 
practising in London. Several of them do 
not practise at all. One old gentleman was 
called in the June of 1839. Another is a 
peer. Several are at the Indian or colonial 
Bar and four hold Government appointments. 
But the broad fact remains that there are still 
out of this number thirty-nine who have 
chambers in London, set out their circuits and 
the courts in which they practise, and other- 
wise invite the patronage of solicitors. 

Taking, then, these three pages as giving 
a fair average of the Law List, I find that 
there are in London at this moment over 
3,000 barristers who are practising or making 
an attempt to practise in the London courts 
who still have chambers and who are 
desperately clinging on. 

Now you have only to take up the 7zmes 
and to look at the list of law notices and you 


years. 


will soon be able to judge for yourself how 
much business there is to be divided among 
3,000 men. 

Now suppose that £2,500,000 is annually 
and honestly paid to counsel in London for their 
fees. The supposition is ridiculous, especially 
when one considers how small the fees of 
young counsel are and how very often 
solicitors forget to pay them. The probability 
is that one-half the amount—£1,250,o0o— 
would be in excess, and very considerably in 
excess, of the fees actually paid. But if you take 
the larger estimate it gives to every counsel, 
from the Attorney-General down to the most 
timid aspirant, an average income of a little 
over £800 a year. Then, too, you must 
remember that this is gross income, from 
which have to be deducted the expenses of 
your chambers, purchase of law books, and 
various other items that give greater or lesser 
friction. 

My dear Arthur, I am a practical man 
and | deal with matters in a practical way, 
and I know what I am talking about. As 
you are well aware | had to support your 
Uncle James during the last ten years of his 
life. He left Oxford covered with University 
distinctions and went to the Bar with a light 
heart. Although a clever man _ he never 
made an adequate income, and when _ his 
health became impaired he made little or 
none at all. You cannot wonder, therefore, 
under all these circumstances that I utterly 
refuse to give my consent to the step you 
propose to take.—Your affectionate father, 
THOMAS LYNDON. 


From Arthur Lyndon to Thomas Lyndon. 


March 19, 1896. 

My DEAR FATHER,—I am very sorry to in any 
way run counter to your wishes, but I feel com- 
pelled to adhere to my resolve to adopt the Bar 
as a profession. ‘There is, of course, a great 
dealin what you say, but there remains the fact 
that the leaders of the Bar make very large 
incomes. I am told by a man who knows 
that there are at least five-and-twenty counsel 
who are clearing from £10,000 to £20,000 a 
year, and that there are at least twice as many 
who are making from £2,000 to £10,000 a year. 
Therefore you see that these seventy-five men 
alone earn very nearly £700,000 a year. It 
cannot be a very bad profession when this 
is possible, and [ have set my heart on em- 
barking in it and have made up my mind to 
do so, and much as I should regret offending 
you I could not turn back now.— Always 
your affectionate son, ARTHUR, 

P.S.—I have arranged to go up to-morrow 
and pay my fees for entrance to the Middle 
Temple.—A. L. 


From Thomas Lyndon to Arthur Lyndon. 
March 20, 1896. 
My Son,—I see that you are determined 
to defy me and to go your own way. I had 
intended to allow you a handsome income 
when you came into my office and what is 
more to take you into partnership in a few 
However, you have made your own 
choice in opposition to my wishes and you 
must abide by it. You have what remains of 
the £3,000 left you by your Aunt Mary and 


St 
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ARTHUR’S CHANCE - ° 


By F. C. Philips. 


I shall allow you £200a year. This is my 
ultimatum.—Your futher, THOMAS LYNDON. 

I wonder what Mr. Raymond will say 
when he hears of your folly. When he gave 
his consent to your becoming engaged to his 
daughter he little imagined that you were 
about to commit financial suicide. 


From Arthur Lyndon to Miss Ethel Ray- 

mond, Oakfield House, Richmond. 
March 21, 1896. 
DARLING PET ETHEL,—I am afraid that I 
have rath r bad news for my dear sweet. 
You know that for some time past I have 
made up my mind to becomea barrister. As I 
told you | should, I have lately announced my 
intenton to my fath’r and to-day I have 
received a letter from him, not indeed exactly 
cutting me off with the proverbial shilling 
but reducing my allowance to a wretched 
4200 a year. When | have paid my fees for 
admission into the inn of court I am about 
to join I shall have rather under £2,500 in 
ready money, that being the balance of the 
small legacy that was recently left to me. 
Now what do you say, my own darling? Of 
course, I know that I cannot marry you under 
these conditions, but if you will stick to me | 
will work night and day to make a name and 
a sufficient income to support you as you 
deserve. If you consent, with that goal in 
front of me I know that | shall attain to fame 
and anyhow to a decent fortune. I have con- 
fidence in myself, and I pray Heaven that you 
may have confidence in me. I think, indced 
I am sure, that you ought to tell your father at 
once about my altered circumstances and to 
read him the portions of this letter that deal 
with the subject. I shall be dying to have 
your reply.—With fondest love believe me 
your own, ARTHUR. 


Miss Ethel Ra mond to Arthur Lyndon. 


March 22, 1896. 

My DEAREST DARLING,—I quite approve of 
what you have decided to do, and whatever 
happens nothing shall part us. I went into 
papa’s study after breakfast this morning and 
I told him the exact state of affairs. He was 
very angry and called you horrid names and 
said that your father was perfectly right, and 
said that if he had been in his place he would 
have acted in precisely the same way. He 
then told me that the engagement must be 
broken off at once, for he would never give 
his consent to my marriage with a pauper law 
student. Those were his very words, | found 
it impossible to calm him and at last gave up 
the attempt. But whatever happens, darling 
Arthur, rest assured that [ am yours and 
yours alone, and that | will never marry 
anybody else.—Heaps of kisses from your 
loving ETHEL. 


From Stephen Raymond to Arthur Lyndon, 
Oakfield Hous’, Richmond, 
March 23, 1896. 
Drar Sir,—My daughter has read to me 
that material portion of your letter of the 
21st inst., and I have ordered her to cancel 
her engagement to marry you, and I must ask 
you not to attempt to see her. I will refrain, 
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Chancellor 


“ON THE LOOK-OUT ” 
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though it is somewhat difficult to do so, from 
saying anything further, and am, dear sir, 
yours faithfully, STEPHEN RAYMOND. 


From John Middleton, 18, King’s Bench 
Walk, Temple, to Arthur Lyndon. 
March 25, 1896. 
DEAR LyNDON,—I saw your father in the 
City to-day and he told me what had happened. 
I said that I intended to write to you on the 
subject, and he replied that I might please 
myself. 

Well, my dear boy, I am pleasing myself, 
and I am writing to you. 

To plunge into the matter, I say that your 
father is quite right. And | ought to know, 
for I have been in active practice at the Bar 
for over thirty years. It is true that the 
greater men at the Bar make considerable in- 
comes, for which they work very hard. The 
smaller men for year after year practically 
make nothing at all and are often absolutely 
out of pocket. They bear their sufferings as 


A vast number of very foolish epigrams 
have been made about success at the Bar. 
One of these is that the first essential is good 
animal spirits, and that if you add a little law 
it will not materially hamper you. Campbell 
used to say that there were four roads to 
success at the Bar—quarter sessions, special 
pleading, hugging attorneys, and miracle. In 
three of these four roads his lordship knew his 
way uncommonly well. 

The fact is that you cannot show your 
abilities at the Bar until you get your chance, 
and it is seldom that the chance comes. The 
English Bar is in the hands of solicitors, We 
are, as Lord Westbury said, “ the most solicitor- 
ridden nation on the face of the earth.” To 
succeed at the Bar you must command solici- 
tors, or come from them, or get at them, or 
get round them somehow. This is a hard 
saying to the young man who has just taken 
a first-class or otherwise covered himself with 
university distinctions, but it happens to 
be the truth all the same. Take my advice, 
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wished to ascertain for himself whether I was 
really making a position. 

I told him that for a man who had been 
called less than two years ago I was doing 
remarkably well. He said that was evident 
but inquired why he so rarely saw my name 
in the papers? 1 replied that most of the 
cases in which I had been engaged were not 
of a sensational character and hence were 
seldom reported, but that they meant good 
solid fees. I am a bit ashamed of my con- 
duct which, to say the least of it, was not 
heroic, but ‘‘all is fair in love.” 

Your father seemed very pleased with the 
interview and we parted on the best of terms, 
he promising to let me hear from him shortly. 
Good-bye, darling treasure—A thousand 
kisses from your own ARTHUR. 


From the Same to the Same. 
Temple, March 26, rgor. 
SWEETHEART,—It is all right. I begged and 
implored Jackson on our circuit to let me 


Archer 
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bravely as the Spartan youth who was hiding 
the stolen fox; but they suffer terribly. A 
man who goes to the Bar without interest and 
without connection, and who although well 
educated is yet not exactly brilliant—the 
ordinary kind of man who has been to a 
public school and taken a creditable degree— 
may consider himself lucky if by the time he 
is from thirty-five to forty, and ought to be 
thinking of sending his children to school 
and placing them out in life, he can count on 
a steady £500 a year from a few small and 
regularly paying clients. Now there is 
hardly any calling he could have adopted in 
which he would not have done better. For 
in the first place the competition at the Bar is 
cut-throat in its character. In the next place 
a barrister cannot take a partner, so that 
he is obliged to attend personally to his work 
without intermission, A sickness of six 
months will throw him back four or five 
years. He must be always on the spot, always 
fresh, always up to the mark. 


give up the idea and go into business with 
your father.—-Your sincere friend, JOHN 
MIDDLETON. 


From Arthur Lyndon to Miss Ethel 
Raymond. 


23, Pump Court, Temple, 


February 17, 1g9ol. 

DARLING, — I saw your father to-day. I 
received his letter yesterday preparing me for 
his arrival, and I took care that the pre- 
paration was complete. I borrowed Griggs’s 
room in which to receive him. Griggs is in 
large practice and his table is covered with 
briefs, which I intended your father to think 
were mine. And I coached up Watson, the 
clerk, to interrupt our interview two or three 
times @ propos of consultations and coming 
briefs, and this he did admirably. 

Your father, who was exceedingly cordial, 


- said he had determined to see me, for the fact 


was that you were fretting very much and he 
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hold junior brief that he had received. His 
leader was the famous Sir Edward. The 
case came on yesterday. Sir Edward was 
engaged in the House of Lords and the 
counsel who was to have “ devilled ” it for him 
never turned up. I, therefore, had to conduct 
italone. I was terribly nervous at first, but the 
judge being extremely kind that feeling soon 
passed away, and I do think that I rose to the 
occasion. Anyhow I beat Bolter, one of the 
leading K.C.’s, and received the highest com- 
pliments from the judge. The case was fully 
reported in the 7zmes to-day and in most of 
last night’s papers. My father has wired to 
me that he is proud of me and asks me to 
come home at once. And Mr. Raymond has 
sent me this morning an express letter in 
which he gives his consent to our marriage. 
I shall be with you, my own darling pet, this 
afternoon. 

Thank heaven that all has come right 
in the end,—Fondest love, your devoted 
ARTHUR. 


This page is missing from the print copy used for digitization. 
A replacement will be provided as soon as it becomes available. 


This page is missing from the print copy used for digitization. 
A replacement will be provided as soon as it becomes available. 
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A National Calamity.—The terrible news 
of our King’s illness, and the consequent 
postponement of the coronation, has eclipsed 
every other event in English history. We 
have no parallel for it in the annals of our 
country—nothing so tragic, so all-encompass- 
ing as this trouble, which in the midst of a 
nation’s rejoicings has come as a personal 
matter to every one of us. Was there ever an 
event, too, so pathetic and pitiful? A city 
dressed in féte attire and gay witha splendour 
never before known, crowded with holiday 
folk from all the world over, many of whom 
had spent the savings of months to participate 
in the nation’s homage to her King, and the 
man for whom this great welcome had been 
prepared was fighting face to face with the 
great common antagonist, Death. As I write 
the King’s life hangs in the balance, and the 
world is waiting in tense anxiety to hear the 
result. God grant that when this article 
appears in print the strain will be over and 
that the struggle of a strong constitution 
against the dread enemy will have resulted 
in victory. 


Concerning Sales.—It seems almost un- 
pardonable at such a time as the present to 
discuss the question of summer shopping. 
Nevertheless, the sales are upon us, or will be 
next week, and as to many people the yearly 
sales mean a saving of something like a fourth 
of their income it is a point which it would be 
criminal to neglect. A little bird has whispered 
to me that the sales this summer will surpass 
everything ever known before owing to the 
fact that everyone laid in an enormous 
stock of goods, and we shall have the chance 
of picking up amazing bargains. Jam not a 
weather prophet and I have lost a wonderful 
booklet I possessed which informed one of the 
amount of rain or sunshine, cold or heat, we 
are to enjoy, or the reverse, for the rest of the 
year ; but I do believe that if there is anything 
in the law of compensation we shall have a 
long, or perhaps I ought to say alate, summer, 
and we shall want thin frocks 
for many a day to come. 


Marvellous Bargains. — At 
Peter Robinson’s, Oxford 
Street, I can promise you a 
record-breaking list of reductions 
which, you would do well to 
examine for yourselves. The 
sale begins on the 7th; as the 
catalogue is already issued coun- 
try people who are unable to 
come to town should lose not a 
moment in possessing them- 
selves of a copy. First and fore- 
most I should like to draw your 
attention to the voile robes which are so 
tastefully trimmed and are being offered at 
extraordinarily reduced prices owing to the fact 
that they were purchased under exceptional 
circumstances. You should really see them, 
while those of you who are possessed of that 
vara avis—a dressmaker who has no objec- 
tion to making up your own materials—should 
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make a point of seeing the dress lengths of all 
the latest fashionable materials including, of 
course, crépe de chines, eoliennes, voiles, 
canvas, and etamine serge, &c., as they are 
going at nearly half price, and there are no 
less than 2,000 lengths to be disposed of. 
The costume skirts are marvellous, too. A 
very smart foulard, trimmed with perper.- 


dicular lines of lace insertion and_ finished 
with a deep flounce tucked and edged with 
lace and headed with lines of gathers and 
lace medallions, is being sold at 63s., in- 
cluding four yards of silk and lace for 
the bodice, and a bodice is so easily run up 
by a clever sewing maid. There are smart 
net over skirts trimmed with three graduated 
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shaped flounces and satin ribbon at 31s. 11d., 
including sufficient net and twelve yards of 
ribbon for the bodice ; actually at 31s, 11d. dur- 
ing the sale, and when one is not blessed with 
a superfluity of the world’s goods, and evening 
frocks can only be procured at long intervals, 
such an addition to one’s wardrobe for the ‘‘re- 
doing up ” of our black or coloured satin foun- 
dations is a more than valuable’ possession. 
There are black satin skirts, too, beautifully 
cut, made of the best satin and trimmed witb 
pin tucks at 55s. during sale-time—a distinctly 
tempting bargain. 


Tea Gowns and Blouses.—I always have 
a weakness for tea gowns. It is so delightful, 
is it not, when you have been rushing hither 
and thither, struggling through the engage- 
ments of the long hot day, to get into a tea 
gown, put your feet up on the sofa, and feel 
that you have thoroughly earned your rest 
and have a good hour in which to enjoy it ? 
And, provided the tea gown is pretty and 
becoming, one enjoys the sensation of self- 
congratulation, of course, all the more. At 
Peter Robinson’s sale there is a perfectly 
sweet gown which will, I understand, be run 
throughout the season, and which certainly 
merits your notice. It is carried out in the 
Empire gee of accordion- pleated nun’s 
veiling, lined throughout, with a deep collar 
and such pretty tucked sleeves with long full 
frills at the elbows of point d’esprit net trimmed 
with lace and insertion. 
The sale price is actually 
only 65s. There are 
others besides, as well 
as the daintiest of morn- 
ing and boudoir gowns ; 
but if I am to comment 
on any of the other 
delights of this wonderful 
bargain sale I suppose I 
must omit special indi- 


vidual mention. The 
blouse department is 
another draw, and I 


can never pass it by 
without stopping how- 
ever much I may be 
immersed in 
a dozen dif- 
ferent en- 
gagements. 
On July 7 the 
prices are 
“coming 
down” with 
a run, and 
there is a 
charming 
little cream 
Japanese silk slip with transparent lace yoke 
and cuffs which instead of costing you 16s. 11d., 
a very moderate price, dzen entendu, you 
can have for gs. 11d. As Browning would 
say, it ‘is well worth thinking o’er.” But do 
not let thinking about it be sufficient; take 
my advice and put in as early an appearance 
as you can manage. 
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Other Bargains.—Then just a word about 

the under linen. There are eighty dozens of 
such pretty cool-looking dressing jackets in 
washing cotton of which the original price 
was Ios. 11d. to 21s. and the sale price 5s. 11d., 
and white cambric skirts with a deep flounce 
trimmed with lace and insertion at Ios. I1d., 
while a pretty matinée in figured French 
cambric, made in the Paris an style with jacket 
and skirt, is to be had for the nominal figure 
of 18s. 11d. I s'iould like you, too, to make 
a special note of the fact that the firm are 
offering their well-known corset specialities. 
the “Mignon,” “Enid,” “ Sylphide,” 
“ Tailleur,” &c., at special prices, so that 
as they are always to be very highly 
recommended and are made in various 
styles to suit every description of figure you 
would do well to take a peep into the 
corset department in the course of your 
peregrinations. 


An Extra Wrap.—I spoke a few weeks 
ago on the subject of the short. paletot 
and race coat. For the latter, a very 
inexpensive one which will be just the 
thing for an after-dinner stroll at the 
fashionable seaside resorts and bads, and 
it is rarely too warm for an extra wrap 
at the seaside after 8.30, I 
recommend alpaca. I have 
seen it in. nearly every 
shade, a coat which I 
thought excessively pretty 
being carried out in cream 
“ Sicilian,” trimmed at the 
bottom with three shaped 
frills strapped with black 
satin; and the simulated 
bolero, which was formed of 
layers or flat frills of the 
alpaca, was strapped in the 
same manner. ‘Tussore silk 
is nice, too, and as light as 
possible, while it is an effec- 
tive protection from the 
wind, having far more sub- 
stance than it appears to 
have. The vogue for very 
thin faced cloth with a cape 
collar cut into an @ jour 
design | over accordion- 
pleated chiffon still obtains, 
and taffetas seems as though 
it will hold its position as 
first love against all comers. 


For Midsummer 
Weather.—But when the 
sun shines and the glass 
goes up it is muslin, 
muslin everywhere, with 
spotted and painted chiffon, 
lisse, embroidered cambric, 
and the all-over lace robe— 
anything that is absolutely 
light and airy, and looks as 
well as feels cool, Painted 
muslin or chiffon veiled with 
gauze or net is perhaps 
the daintiest thing of the moment, and 
for the woman who is no longer actually 
enjoying the golden days of youth there 
is nothing so handsome as a black Chan- 
tilly over a white or coloured taffetas, 
the pattern of the lace being “ picked out” in 
velvet, For instance, I admired a gown of 
this description only the other day of black lace 
over white, the vine pattern of the lace being 
accentuated by motifs in black velvet, a 
knot of velvet with long ends catching the 
vandyked lace collarin front. Itwasagowna 
woman of any age might wear, and the same 
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might be said ofa black and white ring-spotted 
net dress I interviewed lately adorned with 
graduated pastilles of lavender velvet and 
box-pleated from throat to hem. It was 


designed, I believe, for the great coronation 
bazaar, and right well will it grace the 
occasion, 


Another gown for the same occa- 


sion to be worn by a girl of my acquaintance, 
who is the happy possessor of a halo of 
burnished copper-coloured hair and a creamy 
skin, is a white voile adorned with flounces 
strapped with white silk and worn with an 
accordion-pleated white chiffon biouse. Over 
th:s she will wear a basqued bolero of broadly 
striped black and white taffetas, and she tells 
me the finishing touch will be supplied by a 
white crin hat with black and white wings and 
a white parasol with a jade cabochon handle. 
Iam reserving my opinion concerning this 
costume until | see it actually on the spot. 
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Concerning Double Chins.—I have heard 
so much lately about Mrs. Adair’s (90, New 
Bond Street) “ Ganesh” chin-strap that | 
should dearly like to say a word or two about 
it for the benefit of not a few inquirers who 
have written to me on the subject. I can 
really recommend it as a sure and certain 
cure for that herald of old age, a double chin, 
and it should be worn at night when, as 
everyone knows, the muscles relax and the 
face “drops.” It does away, too, with those 
unsightly lines which divide the mouth and 
the cheek, and which age, trouble, or ill-health 
bring in their train, and as the price is 
only £1 Is. it is well within the reach of 
most of us. Mrs. Adair has besides a 
wonderful Eastern oil (the fame of which 
you have probably heard as it has made 
quite a sensation) which was first given 
to her by an old Hindoo priest in the 
Himalaya mountains and from whom she 
managed to extract the secret of its 
manufacture. It has the most marvellous 
rejuvenating properties and she uses it in 
conjunction with her strapping massage. 
A sample bottle costs tos. 6d., and I can 
assure you that after trying it for a few 
nights you will agree with me that it is 
worth three times the amount, as under 
’ its magical influence you will find your 
complexion visibly improving and the 
tired look about the eyelids which is so 
distressing to some people will have 
disappeared. 


On Board the Yacht:—The subject of 
yachting dress seems to have been crop- 
ping up in a most insistent fashion of late. 
The wise women who like to see their 
dresses actually hanging in their ward- 
robes a good week or fortnight before 
they have occasion to don them have 


thought out their yachting costumes 
already and will have them shortly under 
way at the tailor’s or dressmaker’s. 


Alpaca is very useful and smart as yacht- 
ing gear, and cream alpaca is specially 
smart, while thin serge and linen are, 
of course, always ex évidence,; their 
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suitability is too much assured for them t& 
be discarded in favour of newer materials, 
and the linen in a mixture of white and 
colour is undeniably smart, The coarse 
canvas sacking will also be seen in the 
same capacity, and I saw a smart yacht- 
ing gown made in natural-coloured toile 
Japonaise with a knotted “sailor tie” of 
spotted black and white satin foulard. 
DELAMIRA. 


For rules concerning correspondence, see 
previous issues. 


